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A TRIUMPH OF BIG-GAME PHOTOGRAPHY: “DRAGGING HIS KILL’’—ONE OF THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS EVER TAKEN 
OF A TIGER IN ITS NATIVE JUNGLE. 


It needs a bold photographer to tackle the tiger in his native jungle, but this | in a letter that accompanied them, “ are quite unique, no satisfactory photographs 
feat of skill and daring has at length been accomplished, as shown in the won- , ever having been taken before, to my knowledge, of tigers in their native haunts.” 
jerful flashlight photographs by Mr. F. W. Champion on this and other pages, and | Waat does the tiger himself think about it ? ‘The flash is so sudden,” says 
described by him in his article on page 610 “ These photographs,” he writes, | Mr. Champion, “ that he probably takes it for a flash of lightning 


Pworocaarn sy F. W. Cuamrton, Inptaw Foarst Szevice. 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


By F. W. CHAMPION, Indian Forest Service, 
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TIGERS IN THEIR NATURAL HAUNTS. 
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OR some years the writer of this article has been 
seeking opportunities of taking photographs 
by daylight of tigers in their natural haunts, but his 
efforts have met with no success whatever. Occa- 
sionally, tigers may be met moving about the jungle 
in the day-time, and it is just possible on very rare 
occasions to make an exposure either from on foot 
or from the back of a tame elephant; but, even on 
these hard-earned opportunities, the chances are 
that the tiger will be moving too fast to admit of 
photography under the light-conditions prevailing 
in the jungle, or else he will be standing or lying in 
such deep shade that it is quite impossible to obtain 
a fully exposed plate,.even if the position is such 
that photography be possible at all. The only good 
chance of photographing a tiger by daylight that 
the writer has ever had was some eight years ago, 
in the Ramnagar Forest Division of the United 
Provinces, and this was unfortunately on an occasion 
when he was out shooting, and not on a photographic 
expedition. The opportunity occurred as follows, 
and is not likely to be repeated. 

There was a certain contour path round a hill- 
side in moderately open jungle, frequented by sam- 
bhar, and this path was swept 
clear beforehand of all leaves 





more successful. The most obvious of these other 
methods is to sit in a machan over a kill, in the hope 
that the tiger will return to feed while there is still 
sufficient daylight to admit of the necessarily instant- 
aneous exposure. This has been frequently tried, 
but it is not to be recommended, in that tigers in 
most places return to their kills either just at dusk 
or after dark, so that the chances of their putting in 
an appearance in photographically possible daylight 
are so small as to afford little hope of success. 
Another method is to beat tigers past the photo- 
grapher, as in ordinary tiger-shooting; but in this 
case the tiger is being harried by man, and is hence 
not quite under natural conditions. Also, he is 
generally moving moderately fast through fairly 
thick cover—tigers will not break across the open— 
so that such photography is very difficult, not to 
mention the further difficulty of inducing any com- 
panions that may be with one to hold up their fire 
until even a single exposure has been made ! 

Under these circumstances, the only method left 
was to try flashlight photography, and this has luckily 
been rendered easier by an American flashlight in- 
vention, in which the shutter is worked by means 
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malaria from the bites of mosquitoes; but all these 
are part of the game, and are common to all forms of 
tiger shikar. 

Another method is to decide beforehand the 
position one wishes the tiger to take up, to focus the 
camera on that spot, and then to try to induce him 
to pose—unconsciously, needless to say—in that 
particular place, and, in posing, to complete an 
electric circuit connected with the flashes and shutter 
This, of course, is far from an easy thing to do, and 
requires a considerable knowledge of the habits of 
tigers ; but it is occasionally possible, either near a 
kill or on a track frequented by tigers, who by habit 
travel along paths in preference to through the jungle. 
The main objection is that the whole apparatus has 
to be set up beforehand, so that any other visitor to 
the kill, or passer-by, before the arrival of the tiger, 
will fire the circuit, and hence spoil the chance. This 
fequently happens, and the writer’s photographic bag 
when the apparatus has been set for tigers includes 
a man, a wild elephant, a sloth bear, two hyznas, a 
leopard, a jungle cat, a bird, and a twig falling as a 
result of a strong wind. As the cost of the necessarily 
large quantities of flash-powder required is consider- 
able, this is a very serious dis- 
advantage indeed. Of the two 





and twigs, making it possible for 
the hunter to creep absolutely 
silently along when wearing 
stalking boots of rubber or grass. 
One morning, at about 8 a.m., 
in the winter, with quite a bright 
sun shining, the writer crept 
along the path carrying a light 
rifle, and followed by a Pathan 
Shikari whose duty it was to 
keep the heavy double - barrelled 
rifle to hand. Just as the party. 
approached a corner of the hill, 
a long shadow—the sun was low, 
as it was still early was seen 
advancing towards them from 
the opposite direction; so the 
writer and his shikari stood per- 
fectly still, expecting a sambhar 
to come round the corner. The 
shadow came nearer and nearer, 
until at last a tiger appeared 
creeping along, with his gaze 
directed up the hill-slope, which 
he was intently searching in the 
hope of discovering a possible 
dinner. He did not see the 
motionless figures in front of him 
at first, as his whole attention 
was fixed on the slope above, 
and he came slowly on to within 
five or six yards, when sud- 
denly he looked ahead straight 








flashlight methods, the latter has 
so far proved the more success- 
ful, but the sitting-up method 
is more interesting and sporting, 
and it may ultimately be found 
that the focussing difficulty can 
be overcome with further trial. 

There are various photogra- 
phic points in this work which 
may be of interest. Two simul- 
taneous flashes are always em- 
ployed, thus preventing the 
shadows from becoming too 
heavy; the fastest plates pro- 
curable are preferable, although 
the photograph of the tiger 
pulling his kill was taken at 
I-50 sec. on a special rapid 
plate; suitable exposures are 
from 1-150 to 1-200 sec., with 
f 6.8 on an ultra-rapid plate, 
these exposures being about the 
shortest one can give with artifi- 
cial light, and in most cases are 
sufficiently short to stop the 
movement of the tiger. The ques- 
tion of the lens is also of im- 
portance. The photographs illus- 
trating this article were taken 
with a 6 in. lens working at {6.8 
on a quarter-plate, and the ob- 
jection to this is that so short 
a focal length tends to give bad 








into the eyes of the two men 
standing in front of him. He 
immediately stopped dead, and 
the look of astonishment which 
appeared on his face was clearly 
visible to the two somewhat nervous shikaris. 

The writer has since learnt that such a facing 
shot is too dangerous to take unless the tiger is 
actually attacking, but he was a novice then, and, 
after slowly changing rifles with the shikari, and taking 
careful aim at the tiger's head, he attempted to pull 
the trigger, only to find that the rifle refused to fire. 
He then took it down from his shoulder to examine, 
with the tiger standing perfectly motionless and 
watching him the whole time, and found that, in the 
excitement of the moment, he had forgotten to cock 
the hammers. Realising what was the matter, he 
pulled back one of the hammers, and, on hearing the 
click, the tiger stepped quickly to one side into the 
forest, only to be missed owing to the bullet striking 
a small tree in front of him as he was going away ! 
This was regrettable from the shikar point of view, 
but how much more so to a keen animal photo- 
grapher. A tiger standing on a jungle path in a 
perfect light within a few yards, and affording an 
excellent opportunity for at least half-a-dozen ex- 
posures with a reflex camera —and no camera 


“TIGER, TIGER, 
FLASHLIGHT 


present ! 

The above example is given to show that such 
photographic opportunities do occur, but they are 
so rare that the writer has ultimately been forced to 
try other methods, which in the end have proved 


BURNING BRIGHT 


Photograph by F. W. Champion, Indian Forest Service, 


of the force of the igniting flash-powder acting on a 
movable lever. The apparatus used by the writer 
consists of an ordinary camera placed on the ground 
on a tripod, focussed on a.certain point fixed pre- 
viously in the day-time, and coninected with the flash- 
lamps, the whole, of course, being carefully camou- 
flaged, and the locality disturbed as little as 
possible. The photographer can then sit in a tree 
near and watch for the return of the tiger, firing the 
flashes and shutter electrically when he considers 
the pose suitable. This is the more sporting method, 
and gives one better opportunities of studying the 
habits of tigers, but it involves a number of dis- 
advantages 

By far the most serious of these is that such photo- 
graphy at close quarters requires very accurate 
focussing, and at night time it is very difficult to 
see the exact position of the tiger in the dark, so 
that the risk of inaccurate focussing, or not centring 
the animal properly on the plate, is very considerable 
indeed. Should the tiger put in an appearance in 
daylight, well and good; but unfortunately this 
rarely occurs in the jungles where these photographs 
have been taken. There are other disadvantages, 
such as the risk of the approaching tiger secing, 
smelling, or hearing one in the tree, the time required 
for all-night sittings, and the danger of contracting 


IN THE FORESTS OF THE NIGHT”: 
PHOTOGRAPH OF THE KING OF THE JUNGLE 


perspective, whereas a_ longer 


A REMARKABLE focal length involves placing the 


IN HIS NATIVE HAUNTS. camera further away, which, 


with the intensity of the light 
varying inversely as the square 
of the distance, is very objectionable where artificial 
light is concerned. Also the longer the focal length 
and the bigger the lens aperture, the less the depth of 
focus, so that big aperture lenses of considerable focal 
length, however desirable they may be from a per- 
spective point of view, are not satisfactory for this 
work. Incidentally, the perspective in the original 
negative of the picture of the tiger creeping towards 
his kill is bad, as a result of the 6 in. lens, but it has 
been possible to correct this in enlargement 
A last point of interest is as to what the tiger 
thinks about being photographed in this way. At first 
thought it would seem that he must be terribly 
frightened by the noise and flash of the exploding 
powder, but experience shows that this does not appear 
to be the case, at any rate where he takes his own 
photograph, and is not frightened by the presence of 
the photographer in a neighbouring tree. There is 
no sign or sound of his enemy, man; the flash is so 
sudden that he probably takes it for a flash of light- 
ning, and no harm is done to him whatever Certainly 
the tiger will desert the particular kill, but in a number 
of cases tigers which have been through the ordeal 
have remained in the same localities, so that the fright 
is at least not sufficient to cause them to abandon 
their chosen haunts, as so frequently happens when 
tigers are shot at and missed. 
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INDIA’S DEADLIEST MAN-KILLER: TIGERS CAUGHT UNAWARES. 


Puorocrarus sy F. W. Cuampion, Ixpian Forest Service, 
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THE ANIMAL RESPONSIBLE FOR 1174 DEATHS IN A YEAR: A REMARKABLE INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH, 
TAKEN BY FLASHLIGHT, OF A TIGER AT LARGE IN THE INDIAN JUNGLE BY NIGHT. 
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“CREEPING TOWARDS HIS KILL”: THE GREAT CAT OF THE INDIAN JUNGLE CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA IN HIS NATURAL 
STATE—A WONDERFUL FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH. 
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The wonderful photographs of tigers—the first ever taken of them in their Government of India, showing the mortality from wild animals and 
native haunts—given in this number, are the work of Mr. F. W. Champion, venomous snakes. Last year the total number of persons killed by wild 
who describes how he obtained them in his article on page 610. Some animals in British India amounted to 2587, as against 3605 in the previous 
interesting figures regarding the destructiveness of the Indian tiger were year. Tigers were responsible for 1174 deaths, leopards for 406, wolves 
given recently by the Calcutta correspondent of the “Morning Post.” for 419, bears for 82, elephants for 41, and hyenas for 19. Deaths from 
“The Indian tiger,” he writes, “is the most successful member of the snake-bite fell from 19,990 to 19,867. During the year, 21,032 wild animals 
jungle in the contest with man, for, unlike its brethren, it inflicts nearly were reported to have been destroyed, of which 1706 were tigers, $202 
as many casualties as it suffers. This is brought out by a return of the leopards, 2799 bears, and 1743 wolves.” 
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agen the authors whom the Daily Express 
summoned to state their religions, I pin my 
faith to Mr. Oppenheim. Or rather, to speak more 
strictly, 1 was prepared to pin my faith to Mr 
Oppenheim. What I had known of him, in another 
world of thought, had led me to suppose he was 
quite capable of producing.any number of new reli 
gions. I hoped he might offer me a place in som 
vast secret society of Thugs, secretly worshipping 
a colossal idol concealed somewhere in a small cellar 
in a house in West Hampstead. 1 could imagine a 
real thrill in some midnight expedition, in which 
Mr. Oppenheim and I, robed in strange and stiff 
archaic vestments covered with sinister symbols, 
would creep out to offer sacrifice (preferably human 
sacrifice} to a red-hot monkey, or whatever might be 
the symbol of the spirit of True Religion dwelling 
within us. It must be confessed that Mr. Oppen 
heim's real religion is a little disappointing after 
these dreams. It is quite as philosophical as most of 
the others; but I do not think that the most brilliant 
novelists of to-day shine at the exposition of a philo- 
sophy, let alone a religion. It is amazing to note 
how brilliantly they interpret other people's feelings, 
and how badly they interpret their own thoughts. 
They seem to know far more about the secret emotions 
of a Hungarian waiter in an American hotel than 
they know about their own reasons for holding their 
; I say opinions ; for in this case it is 


’ 


own vupinions. 
very difficult to say religions Religion is a word con 
nected with words like ligament and obligation; and I 


know not who could be bound by these ropes of sand 


lf 1 smile a little at Mr. 
moned to the council to give us his 
experiences of religion I fear it will be thought at 
first that my amusement is either disrespectful to 


Oppenheim being sum- 
theological 


religion or disrespectful to Mr. Oppenheim As a 
fact, I do not mean to be disrespectful to either 
I do quite seriously mean that Mr. Oppenheim stands 
for something that is lacking in all the other, and 
more highbrow, contributors to the discussion. But 
the element they lack and I value is to be 
in Mr. Oppenheim's romances, and not in Mr. Oppen- 
heim's religion. What is the 
matter with the other writers 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON, 


luxuriously laid-out hotel in Monte Carlo; and Pur- 
gatory as an interminable railway journey going to 
Monte Carlo ; and Hell as a cellar under the Thames, 
where fiendish and ruthless Chinamen extort by 
tortures a promise never to go to Monte Carlo any 
more It would be interesting to note the neat and 


dexterous disguise of St. Michael as a young officer 





TO BE COMMEMORATED IN THE KENTISH VILLAGE 
WHERE HE DEVOTED HIS LIFE TO THE STUDY OF 
PREHISTORIC FLINT IMPLEMENTS THE LATE MR 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, GROCER AND ARCHAOLOGIST 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison, village grocer, of Ightham, Kent, devoted 
his life to the collection and examination of ancient flint im 
plements, and his work led to their re-classification it 

to erect a tablet to him in Ightham Church, and to purchase 
Coldrum Stone Circle (illustrated below) as part of the memorial 
He was the father of Sir Edward Harrison, head of Somerset 

House as Chief Inspector of Taxes 


engaged in the Secret Service, and the appearance 
of Satan as the great universal German spy, with 
four chins and five pairs of spectacles. But I do quite 


but they have really nothing to say to anybody 
else who does not feel it. And that is because there 
is not in their thoughts any sort of sequence or pro- 
cess or climax that is anything like so convincing 
and satisfactory as a story by Mr. Oppenheim. 


The truth is that the work of Cervantes has been 
sufficiently done ; and it is time we went back to the 
other side. The truth is, in other words, that there 
never was a scheme nearer to the deepest reality 
of life than that of the old romance of chivalry If 
we must have a merely elementary statement of 
essential religion, that is the right outline of the 
story : that Man is sent forth by an authority that 
is good, like King Arthur or a fairy godmother, into 
a world that is wonderful, but contains dangers and 
temptations, like dragons and wizards; that he is 
sent upon a quest or trial; that is, that he is judged 
by the same authority that sent him forth. That 
is the story at the heart of all healthy life and litera- 
ture ; and it is quite true that people who are healthy 
can sometimes act on it without arguing it out But 
if they do argue it out, they will find it implies cer- 
tain dogmas; as that there is a design, that it is a 
benevolent design, but that it does allow of free will 
and makes the good a matter of choice Those who 
thought they could hold that healthy romance for 
ever, merely by being healthy and without holding 
any of the dogmas that justify it, are more and more 
finding out their mistake Hence, when they are 
asked to state what they really do believe about 
life, they become vague.’ And they 
have now reached the point where it is not only mor 


desperately 


and more dithcult to state a creed, but even more and 
more difficult to tell a story 

Now, nearly all the novelists who figured in the 
symposium of the Daily Express were people express- 
ing a healthy view of the human destiny, but unable 
to give to the intellect any intelligibl 
keeping it healthy 


formula for 
They could not write any medical 
prescription for it when it is unhealthy. They gave 
private and personal reasons for being ethical. I 
might almost say they 

ethical. 


offered excuses for being 


Each of them acknow 





versions of man and the world 
he lives in is something that 
was expressed by somebody in 
“The Wrong Box.” There 
doesn't seem to be any story in 
it. They give us no notion of 
what they think happened, or 
how, or why, or what is to be 
done about it. They say that 
good is good and evil is evil; 
and perhaps it cannot be said 
too often. But really they have 
nothing else to say, and saying 
it for several columns is apt to 
be a little verbose. It is not 
merely that they do not believe 
in a divine cause or eternal con- 
sequences. They do not really 
refer to any causes or any con 
sequences ; their agnosticism is 








ledged a little weakness for 
mercy and justice, and said 
he could not help it Each 
of them owned up to the secret 
practice of various virtues of 
charity and self-control. But 
none of them really had any- 
thing to say to the man who 
has twisted his tastes so that 
they point in the opposite 
direction. As they are very 
fond of appealing to the merci- 
ful maxims of the New Testa 
ment, I would suggest that 
there is another meaning in 
the saying that those who are 
well need not a physician, but 
those that are sick. Idealism 
of this sort will do nothing 
for those that are sick; as, 








quite static, not to say stag 
nant. There is nothing in it to 


Coldrum Stone Circle, 
make it move as a story moves 


where he also pays a 
It does not even move as a pro 


position of Euclid moves, prov 
ing one thing and making it th 


basis of the next Like the people who made a 
solitude and called it peace, it makes an emptiness 
and calls it emancipation Ihe ablest of the con 


tributors are quite conscious of this I am well 
writes Mr. Hugh 
Nobody will say that a story of Mr. Oppen 


aware how desperately vague this is 
Walpole 
heim, however desperate, is desperately vague 

It would be easy to construct for fun a complete 


theology for Mr. Oppenheim, with Heaven as a 


Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special masks for ciewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so by filling up the 


TO BE BOUGHT AS PART OF THE HARRISON 
a megalithi 


high 


Committee, which hopes to purchase the Stone Circle, has as President, Lord Avebury 
Newberry 


monument in Kent, described by Sir Arthur Keith in 


tribute to Mr. Benjamin Harrison and his 


important discoveries 
as Hon 
and as Hon. Sec., the Rev. Morgan Gilbert, Old Bury Hall, 


seriously mean the comparison as a compliment. 


I would rather belong to Mr Oppenheim's religion, 
if only his romance were his religion, than to all 
these inconclusive things thrown out by the other 
thinkers 


Some course of thought and action can 


fellow from the belief that God made the world. or 
that Germany made the war But there is really 
nothing in the ideals set forth in the Daily Express 
to distinguish one course of action from another. The 
writers say they feel this or that general obligation 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 





his “ Antiquity of Man,’ 


Treasurer, Professor Percy 
ighthar 


for instance, those pessimists 


MEMORIAL : COLDRUM STONE CIRCLE, NEAR IGHTHAM, KENT who are sick of everything 


And the 
logical They cannot make a 


reason is simple and 
The Harrison Memoria 
diagnosis or prescribe a medi 
cine because they will not stoop 
to study the anatomy or physi 
-which in this case is theology When we talk 
of where a thing comes from, they say it is a dogma 
invented by priests. When we talk of where a thing 
goes to, they say it is a superstitious threat about a 
jealous God They will not study their own moral 


sense as a moral science. 


ok my 


They will not be logical for 
fear they should be theological They stand in the 
middle of the story of man; they skip the beginning 
and refuse to read to the end And nobody does 
that with a novel of Mr Oppenheim 


coupon on page 656, and forwarding it 


with postage stamps value three-hal/pence (Inland) or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to “ The Illustrated London News” (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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AN ITALO-GERMAN ROYAL MARRIAGE: PRINCESS MAFALDA’S WEDDING. 
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A FASCIST SALUTE IN HONOUR OF THE PRESENCE OF SIGNOR MUSSOLINI, WHO, AS CROWN NOTARY, TOOK PART IN THE CIVIL CEREMONY: AN INCIDENT Zé 
¥ OF THE GREAT PROCESSION OF PRIVATE MOTOR-CARS PAST THE ROYAL GROUP AT THE CASTLE OF RACCONIG! AFTER THE WEDDING 
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‘\ AFTER THE WEDDING OF PRINCESS MAFALDA AND PRINCE PHILIP OF HESSE AT THE ITALIAN ROYAL CASTLE OF RACCONIGI: THE ROYAL BRIDAL PARTY “ 





~~ nn > 

The wedding of Princess Mafalda, the second daughter of the King and Queen where, all decorated with flowers, passed by the foot of the castle steps, at the 
of Italy, to Prince Philip of Hesse, nephew of the ex-Kaiser, took place with top of which the bride and bridegroom and the royal guests had assembled 
great pomp and ceremony at the royal castle of Racconigi, in Piedmont, on The marriage is described as a love match, and not one of convenience The 
September 23 The civil ceremony was performed by Signor Tittoni, President couple met two years ago at an art exhibition in Rome and discovered com- 
of the Senate, and Signor Mussolini, who, as Prime Minister, is the Crown | munity of artistic taste Prince Philip, it is said, having served against the 
Notary Afterwards the religious service was conducted in the private chapel Allies as a Prussian officer, at first feared to propose, but eventually did s 
of the castle by Mgr. Beccaria, the Royal Chaplain. In the afternoon a pro- last year, and obtained King Victor's consent. Prince Philip is an architect 


cession of hundreds of private motor-cars, from Turin, Milan, Genoa, and else | and has designed his future home, a little villa near the Villa Savoia 
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SPAIN’S BLOW AT ABDEL KRIM’S HEADQUARTERS: THE LANDING. 


Ar PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FROM SPANISH AND Frencu Agrortanss. No 1 SUPPLIED BY THE “ Times.” 
































1. THE FIRST SPANISH LANDING ON CEBADILLA BEACH ON SEPTEMBER 8: AN AIR-VIEW SHOWING SCOUTS CLIMBING 
THE SANDHILLS, AND TROOPS DISEMBARKING FROM THE BOATS, ON TWO OF WHICH MAY BE SEEN TURRETED TANKS 6) 
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\ z. AFTERWARDS USED WITH GREAT EFFECT TO BOMB ABDEL KRIM’S HEADQUARTERS AT AJDIR AND HIS BATTERIES 
AND TRENCHES ON THE COAST: AEROPLANES ON A SPANISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER DURING THE LANDING OPERATIONS. 


Ce Sample " 

















After the optimistic statement made recently at Tetuan by the Marquis | base for further operations. . . . The main difficulties in the occupation of 
de Estella, who shortly afterwards landed at Morro Nuevo and inspected the Alhucemas have now been overcome; the disembarkation has been carried 
Spanish positions in Alhucemas Bay, it was regarded as certain that the out -easily and happily, and the base has been solidly established, with two 
Spanish leader intended to make a determined attack on the neighbouring beaches protected from opposite winds. . . . The forces will sson be at 
headquarters of Abdel Krim at Ajdir, the Rifi capital. The Spanish success | Ajdir, and will permanently constitute a nucleus at a place where, a few 
in the fighting near Alhucemas on September 23, and the fact that the years hence, there will be a pretty city and a good harbour, with a eas 
enemy had not since attacked the Spanish lines, gave great hope of a further and short line of communications to the capital of Morocco.” " ‘The Ss pias 4 
Spanish victory. In his statement, it may be recalled, the Marquis de Estella | hoped, it was said, that a French flying column would cross the mma a 


said: “1 beliewe that we shall soon be in Ajdir, which will become our | passes and join them in an attack on Ajdir. 
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FRANCE’S BLOW AT ABDEL KRIM’S SOUTHERN FRONT IN MOROCCO. 















































THE FRENCH SIDE OF THE WAR IN MOROCCO, WHERE MARSHAL PETAIN’S FORCES HAVE RECOVERED ALL THE GROUND LOST 
IN THE SUMMER: THE OLD POST OF JEBEL AMSEFT REOCCUPIED BY FRENCH TROOPS SINCE AUGUST 26. 
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FRENCH ARTILLERY IN THE HILL COUNTRY NORTH OF TAZA: A BATTERY OF HOWITZERS IN THE TERRITORY OF THE BRANES— 

















| SHOWING (RIGHT FOREGROUND) THE WIRELESS APPARATUS BY WHICH COMMUNICATION IS MAINTAINED WITH HEADQUARTERS. 

The success of the first stage of the French offensive in Morocco resulted in important statement recently : *“ Our close liaison and collaboration with France 
the recovery of all the ground lost to the Rifi invaders this summer, the gives great unity of operations without any necessity for one supreme command, 
capture of the great stronghold of Biban, and the submission of several hill because everything was foreseen in the agreement come to at the Madrid 
tribes who had joined Abdel Krim. The French advance has been carried Conference." On September 23 it was reported that.a foretaste of the winter 
out methodically; the ground won has been consolidated, and the lengthening rains, which are likely to put an end to serious military activity early in 
lines of communication carefully maintained The campaign has also been | November, had been experienced on the French front in the Taza district, 
notable for the use of aircraft and light tanks in mountain warfare. The where a storm turned dry channels into torrents, and flooded all the rivers 
French movements have been co-ordinated with those of the Spanish forces over which the Fez-Taza road passes, so that the bridge could not be used 


at Alhucemas. The Spanish leader, the Marquis de Estella, said in his by heavy motor-lorries. 
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A Master “Cuttler”: A Woman in Russian Central Asia. 
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“THROUGH KHIVA TO GOLDEN SAMARKAND.” By 


“AVE for the linguistic aid of intermittent inter- 
. preters, Miss Ella Christie followed her slogan : 

Down to Gehenna or up to the throne, He travels 
the fastest who travels alone.” Her way was wilful. 
Even before she started on her venture—and it was 
before the “War to end War’’ stained the soil, 
reddened Kussia, and “ reduced’’ all Europe—she 
had to contend with passport and permit delays, 
and with a pessimistic, well-seconded Foreign Office 
which told of a most insanitary condition of Russian 
Central Asia-—plague, small-pox, and virulent fevers. 


literature, the Oxus of the Greeks, the Amu Daria 
or River Sen of the Tatars, no river, not even the 
Nile, can claim a nobler tradition or a more illustrious 
history. Descending from the hidden Roof of the 
World, its waters tell of forgotten peoples and whisper 
secrets of unknown lands. They have worn a 
channel deep into the fate of humanity.” 

And so, past the mounds that are “‘ the bones of 
the horse of the prophet Elijah,’’ past Novi Urgentsch, 
a centre of the cotton trade; past a new building 
designed to be post-office and fever hospital 

combined, to mud-walled, ditched Khiva. 








Within the town the very East—roads 
and streets that are but tracks, 
boggy in the wet, dust-swathed in 
the heat; all, except the most tat- 
tered and torn beggar, on animal-back 
or in droshky; the bazaars colourful 
and clamorous; a pillared, domed, and 
tiled Palace; artisans ar their labour, 
buyers and sellers at their chaffering ; 
minarets and merchandise ; cattle at the 
plough and as beasts of burden; owl 
feathers cheating the evil eye; the in- 
evitable sheep with the fat tail which 
“provides the animal with sustenance 
in the same way as does the camel's 
hump’; and the sheep from which is 
obtained the lambskin called caracul. 
Concerning this, Miss Christie writes: 
“The skins of the very young lambs 








show a texture equal to the finest plush, 


are ' > tre as t 
COMMEMORATING TAMERLANE’S BELOVED CHINESE WIFE: RUINS "4 are known to the trade as bébé 


°F THE MOSQUE OF BIBI KHANUM AT SAMARKAND. 


Buoyantly, however, our wanderer set out, breezily 
she discounted difficulties, liberally she scattered 
insect-powder, and cheerily she won through. Eager 
to see and to understand, steeped in the stories of 
her subject, she was interested at every stride and 
at every turn—by the big things and the small, the 
mass and the detail. Little escaped her; nothing 
that she sought; and she “ Cuttled’’ unceasingly, 
finding, and making notes heroically. 

At the market of the native quarter of Ashkabad, 
she remarked that “a rather uncommon use is made 
of the cotton-seed, besides the ordinary one of oil- 
cake. The seed is crushed and then moulded into the 
form of a jug with a short spout, in which is contained 
the oil which has been already expressed from the small 
brown seeds.’" And there are long-cherished melons. 
“ By means of some secret of preserving them they 
can be had in a fresh state all the year round. The 
process is said to consist of burying them in the 
sand, and doubtless the extreme dryness of the atmo- 
sphere assists to bring about the result.”’ 

fo which must be added unexpected raw material 
for kvass, a favourite drink, somewhat resembling 
a very light beer: “ fragments which looked like 
dark-coloured cement brick, but were the refuse of 
black bread discarded months before by the soldiery.”’ 
And : “ the itinerant smoke vendor, offering a smoke 
of his chilim or native pipe for the fraction of a 
farthing, but how many draws are allowed I never 
ascertained. The pipe itself is a gourd of artificial 
shape, mounted in brass. On the top is fixed a 
terracotta receptacle to hold the ashes and tobacco, 
or else it may be mahorka, a preparation of hemp- 
seed, somewhat narcotic in its effect. At the side 
is inserted a bamboo stem, and it is the business of 
the vendor to see that it is in proper working 
order, and, if the smoke be not to his satisfaction, 
a customer may return the pipe and ask him to 
make it draw.” 

At ruined Merv, a memory. Ginghiz Khan, “ the 
very mighty king’ captured Merv, and, it is said, 
put over a million of the inhabitants to death. “ This 
may possibly be an exaggeration, though the Mongol 
method of numbering the slain should bave made 
for accuracy—every thousandth corpse was buried 
head downwards, with the feet sticking up.” 

Then to Charjoi, and the Oxus, of which Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston wrote in the manner he graced 
so well: “ The Gihon of Eden, that encompasseth 
the whole land of Ethiopia, the Vak-Shu of Sanscrit 





** Through Khiva to Golden Samarkand: the Remarkable Story 
of a Woman's Adventurous Journey Alone through the Deserts of 
Central Asia to the Heart of Turkestan.” By Ella R. Christie, F.R.G.S. 
With 55 Ulustrations and a Map. (Sericy, Service and Co, ; 215. net.) 


lamb, or breitswanz. . Some skins 
that may almost be called ‘ freaks’ 
fetched enormous prices. One skin alone had 
cost {600 because of its three shades of colouring 

black, white, and brown and the curl was 
peculiarly regular. Another was reckoned at a 
high figure because of what was supposed to be 
the word ‘ Allah’ formed in Arabic characters, in 
brown on a white ground.’ 

in Bokhara was heard the low, musical whistle 
of the blind masseurs; and the Jews were seen, 
suffering for the sins of their fathers by having to 
wear ‘a distinctive dress, which includes a cloth 
cap, limited as to fur trimming, and a string girdle.” 
The bazaars, of course, are famous—each craft in 
its own particular quarter, and in the open squares 
the small traders. And there is a pomt that must 
be quoted. It concerns the fine 
embroidery : ‘‘ No piece is ever fully 


ets 


ELLA R. CHRISTIE.* 


the native city were hung with covered bird-cages, 
and these were even suspended across the roadways 
like lamps 
and it is a fashionable amusement of the gilded 
youths to have quail fights.” 

There, too, are many memorigs—of Alexander 
the Great (still recalled as Iskander Macedonsky) ; 
of Tamerlane the Magnificent, the lame, ugly man 
who worshipped beauty; and of Bibi Khanum, 
Tamerlane's Chinese wife, in the height of her fame, 
her train held up by fifteen ladies, ber head-dress sup- 
ported by three, her hair raven black, her face so 
covered with ‘white lead’ that it looked like 
paper.” 

Further: in the Citadel of Samarkand is the 
Koktash, * virtually what is equivalent to our Stone 
of Destiny in Westminster Abbey’ and to be seen 
are the Tomb of Tamerlane, which he himself built 
in 1386-1404, with its block of jade, 6 ft. in length, 
t7in. wide, and t4gin. thick, the largest known 
the tomb of Shah Zindeh, 
who, having suffered decapitation while seeking to 


The occupants of the cages were quails, 


specimen of that stone’ 


convert the fire-worshippers, picked up his head 
and jumped down a well which is still shown, from 
whence he will emerge as the defender of Islami 
the quadrant of the lost observatory of Ulea Beg ; 
and the tomb of a Daniel unspecified. This is said 
to lengthen a few inches every year ind when it 
has encircled the earth the faith of Islam will dominate 
the world. In order to avoid the risk of any such 
contingency the Russian authorities said this abnormal 
growth must cease. So Daniel was enclosed with 
a new wall 

After that the “‘ Hungry Steppe,"’ and a specimen 
of the black spider called Kara-kourt, whose poison 
is so virulent that, after being stung, a camel is 
dead in three hours . . . and a human being in less 
time ''; Khokand, the Cottonopolis of the country ; 
and Tashkent, desert emporium and the largest and 
most important city of the Russian possessions in 
Central Asia. 

But to quote more would be useless : samples only 
suggest the whole, and it must be left to the reader 
to realise how eminently satisfactory that whole is. 
That he will fail to do so is impossible. ‘ Through 
Khiva to Samarkand” is at once a book of 
incident and of history, a record of much that 
is passing and of more that is in grave danger in 
these decadent days of Bolshevism and iconoclasm 
unrestrained. E. H. G. 









completed, to avoid bringing ill- 
luck on the worker.” 

To be chronicled, also, are the 
water-carriers who obviate the dan- 
gers of the germ-infested tank ; 
the Reis, one of the officials who 
keeps ‘‘ the conscience of the king ” 
and watches over the morals of 
the people, administering summary 
and unquestioned punishment with 
a whip; doctors whose pharma- 
copeia includes the kin of the 
contents of the witches’ cauldron 
in ‘‘ Macbeth "’ ; and all the natives 

-if only for one reason: “ The 
love of Bokhariots for their trees 
is shown by the care with which 
they are preserved, even when 
their removal might seem a neces- 
sity, such as when building a 
house. Rather than cut the tree 
down the house is built around it 
—branches are led through the 
walls and over the roof, and the 
trunk very often acts as a door- 
post.” 

So to Samarkand—and the 
Reghistan, that splendid marke+- 
place which “ was originally, and is 
still, even in its ruins, the noblest 
public square in the world,”” com- 
manded on three of its four sides . 














by as many wonder-mosques. 
There Miss Christie spent a 
festival season—the Orthodox Easter IT” 
and the Jewish Passover One 
striking feature of the rejoicing 
was that all the wayside trees in 


lustrations from ° 


“RATHER THAN CUT THE TREE DOWN, THE HOUSE IS BUILT AROUND 
A TYPICAL 


STREET IN BOKHARA, SHOWING BRANCHES GROWING 
THROUGH HOUSE WALLS. 


* Through Khiva to Golden Samarkand.” by Ella R. Christic. F.R.G.S 
By Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Seeley. Service, and Co. 
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WATER FAMINE IN JERUSALEM: THE HOLY CITY UNDER “RATIONS.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AmERICAN COLONY IN JERUSALEM. 
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5 HOW 80,000 GALLONS OF WATER ARE BROUGHT DAILY TO THE HOLY CITY é 
f FROM LUDD: ONE OF THE THREE WATER-TRAINS ON ARRIVAL AT THE 


ae RAILWAY STATION IN JERUSALEM. 
— 
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o HE Holy City, with its 65,000 inhabitants,”’ writes a correspondent 
“is suffering from a serious shortage of water, which is now being 
rationed, the allowance per family being five gallons a day for six days 
} i of the week. This has to suffice for drinking, cooking, washing, and 
; i cleaning purposes, and the medical authorities fear an outbreak of disease 
as a consequence. When we took over Jerusalem from the Turks, it was 

entirely dependant upon the rainfall for its supply of water. This was 
caught during the rainy season, and stored in underground cisterns till 
[Continued below. 
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RATIONING WATER AT FIVE GALLONS A DAY PER FAMILY FOR SIX DAYS 
OF THE WEEK: CROWDS AT A STANDPIPE ON THE SPOT WHERE JERUSALEM 
WAS SURRENDERED TO THE BRITISH. 


















































GREATLY IN DEMAND THROUGH THE SCARCITY OF 





NOW AGAIN USED FOR JERUSALEM’S WATER SUPPLY: ONE OF 
EXHAUSTED) REPAIRED BY THE BRITISH ALONG WITH .THE WATERWORKS OF PONTIUS PILATE. 








WATER: PILES OF WATER MELONS IN A MARKET 
OUTSIDE THE CITADEL OF ZION. 
(5. ~~ d= 
Continued.) 
needed. One of the first acts of the British was to clean out these cisterns, 
some six thousand in number, repair them, and cover them. Then the supply 


was increased, owing to the rapid growth of the city, by repairing an old reservoir, 
known as Birkett Arroub, built by Pontius Pilate over two thousand years ago. 
The reservoir lies some fifteen miles south of the city, and has a capacity of 
some five million gallons. The three old tanks known as Solomon's Pools were 
also repaired, and connected with the Birkett Arroub waterworks. All further 
efforts to increase the water supply of Jerusalem were held up at this period by 
the claim of a private contractor, who declared that he held & concession from 











the Turkish Government to provide Jerusalem with an efficient water supply, as 
well as with a sewage system. As the authorities refused to recognise the claim, 
the matter was referred to the Hague Tribunal, which upheld the concession, but 
refused to award any damages. Meanwhile the citizens of Jerusalem are con- 
tending that the contractor should be given a time-limit in which to construct 
his waterworks, and, if he fails to make good, then the Government should proceed 
with their schemes. To allay the present suffering, 80,000 gallons of water are 
brought daily by rail from the springs of Urtas, a costly proposition, seeing that 
the transportation charges alone total £200 a day.” 
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“HOPPING FROM EUROPE TO AMERICA!” A SANGUINE INVENTOR, AND WATER INSECTS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “ The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


\ HILE I was holiday-making this year I spent Very different in form are the ‘‘ Pond-skaters ” 
some time in watching those curious aquatic and the ‘ Water-gnat,’’ which belong to the bug 
insects known as “ pond-skaters,’’ from their habit family. The water-gnat (Hydrometra) has an ex- 
of actually running, walking, or leaping on the surface ceedingly long, slender body, one-third of which is course, the pair immediately in front making the 
of the water, as if it were a skating-rink. It was a formed by the head, which is rod-like in shape. It running; while the front pair are used for seizing 
most extraordinarily interesting thing to watch. prey. These legs, like the body itself, are 
And, being in a punt, one was enabled to get covered in short hairs, forming a velvety pile, 
quite close to the water, so as to see how it preventing the body from being wetted owing 
was done. In every case, of course, this mode to the air they enmesh. Watch one of these 
of locomotion was made possible by the surface- strange creatures standing on the surface of a 
film of the water. The existence of such a film shallow pool in the sunshine, and you will see 
can easily be demonstrated. Fill a tumbler the shadows cast on the bottom by the dim- 
with water to the brim. It is now, we say, ples on the surface-film made by the feet. 
full. But it can be made to hold yet more. Each shadow has a halo of light, due to the 
Let this be added, very gently, a teaspoonful at refraction of the rays which pass through the 
a time. Presently it will be found that the curved surface. But the central shadow, cast 
surface of the water is higher than the rim of by the body, has no bright border, showing 
the glass. Yet more water can be added till, that the body does not touch the water At 
at last, the tension on the surface becomes times these frail creatures are blown about 
too great—the film gives way, and the heaped- by the wind, but at will they can either 
up water flows down the sides of the glass. walk or run, and even ieap, with perfect 
This surface-film can be demonstrated in safety. 
yet another and even more striking way. Take The space at my disposal will not allow 
a clean needle, poise it horizontally on the me to say more of these pond-dwellers, be- 
prongs of a fork, and lower the fork and cause I want to say something about certain 
needle on the surface of some water in a con- remarkable species which belong to the genus 
veniently large basin. If the fork is gently 5 ois Se see Halobates, which are found far out on the 
taken away from beneath, the needle will be Perna , open ocean, often hundreds of miles from land. 
left floating on the surface. Now steel is many Neptune in an angry mood has no terrors for 
times heavier than water, yet the resistance of them, for when the waves rise mountain- 
the surface-film prevents the needle from sink- high they retreat beneath the surface: wherein 
ing. The surface-film, in short, is in a state they differ from the water-gnat, which 
of tension. It behaves like a drum-head. And SHOWING THE BROAD PADDLE- REPRESENTING THE MOST PRIMI- 
this because the particles at the surface are in SHAPED HIND-LEGS THAT MAKE TIVE OF ALL INSECTS: CONE 
a peculiar condition of aggregation, and tem- = possiBLE =!TS “MARVELLOUS OF THE PODURIDA, OR SPRING- 
porarily cohere to form a film which, as we GYRATIONS” ON WATER SUR- TAILS, THAT LEAP ON THE 
have seen, offers resistance to the passage Of = exces: THE WHIRLIGIG BEETLE SURFACE OF POOLS 


(Gerris) are much more lively, and, though slender- 
bodied, have a shorter head. The two hinder pair 
of legs are excessively long. The hindmost steer the 


























is easily drowned, and if submerged has great 
dificulty in regaining the surface About 
fifteen species of these oceank pond-skaters ”’ 
are known 

Finally, mention must be made of certain 


solid bodies, and can therefore support a weight, ; little creatures known as spring-tails, of the 
*The Whirligig - beetle runs about on “ Spring-tails are to be found leaping > 

or keep a buoyant object from rising through _ , genus Podura, representing the most primitive 
> I \ i hict k the water by means of short broad about on the surface of rock-pools, like 

it t also exerts a pull, which is taken ad- paddles It can also dive beneath  sand-hoppers on a beach. Some species of all insects. I found them, some years ago, 
vantage of in the case of the insects of which the surface and swim about, or anchor _are to be found running and leaping along in Robin Hood's Bay, forming tiny black 
I want presently to speak. But this film is itself to weeds.” on the surface of fresh-water ponds.” crowds on the surface of pools at low tide. 
of extreme tenuity ; it is thinner than our im But fresh-water species can be seen leaping 
aginations can realise: hence only small bodies are creeps about sluggishiy on the surface, borne on about on the surface of ponds during the summer. 
affected by it. I have laid particular emphasis excessively long and slender legs, only the feet touch- As a rule, they seem to glide over the surface, 


on the existence and nature of this surface - film of ing the water, which is merely “ dimpled” at the but suddenly they will leap in all directions. And 
water, because it has an important bearing on what point of contact Its near relations, the pond-skaters this by means of a curious rod at the end of the 


I shall presently have to say about body, which can be thrust for- 








—= 





a new invention which, it is as 


wards, under the belly, and 





serted, will enable men to progress on 
the surface of water after the fashion 
of the “ pond - skaters,” which, we 
are told, inspired the inventor 

Let us begin with the insects. 
There are few, surely, who have 
not watched in amazement the 
marvellous gyrations of a crowd of 


suddenly jerked backwards, driv- 
ing the body upwards and for- 
wards. Even the sudden thrust 
of this pointed rod does not 
break the surface film. 

And now as to the new in- 
vention. A Frenchman, we are 
told, named de Gasenko, has de- 


black “‘ Whirligig - beetles" on the vised a machine which he calls 
surface of some sunlit pond in sum- an Oceanoplane,”” on the lines 
mer time. For a moment they form of these “ sea-fleas,”’ or Poduras, 


a dense and motionless crowd, 
apparently floating on the surface 
of the water. Suddenly the crowd 
breaks up, and embarks upon the 
wildest, maddest dance you ever 
saw; yet never does one collide 
with another, even though collisions 
seem inevitable. If alarmed, they 
dive, and may be seen swimming 
about beneath the surface, each 
carrying a bubble of air attached 
to the hinder end of the body, 





and the water-gnats and their 
allies. With this machine he pro- 
poses to “hop to America,”’ in 
a series of giant leaps The 
machine is to be provided with 
two leg-like appendages, with 
floats as feet. By their flexing 
and unflexing, the machine is to 
be sent bounding over the 
surface at such a rate that 
America will be reached, from 
/ Marseilles, in ten days! 


and glistening like quicksilver. This j But how is this wonderful 
Se Se SuapEatery perpeses wane | \ \ feat to be accomplished? The 
submerged. To find the key to i insects I have described owe their 


its gyrations we must examine its 
legs, and we shall find that the 
third pair are very broad and 
paddle-shaped, and fringed by long, 

















tt 
}\ J 


prowess to their small size and 
lightness. The qualities of wate’ 
will have to be materially changed 








J to develop a surface-tension great 
stiff hairs, still further increasing enough to support a machine big 
the width of the paddle, which is EASILY DROWNED A SEA~-SURFACE INSECT UNAFFECTED WITH HIND-LEGS TO STEER enough to carry a man und a 
so articulated that it can deal a THE WATER - GNAT, BY ROUGH WATER: AN OCEANIC AND FRONT LEGS FOR dog! If the springing apparatus 
powerful back-thrust and can be WHICH CREEPS SPECIES OF HALOBATES FROM THE SEIZING PREY: THELIVELY can be deviseil so as to be in 
ae the mgr eee ~ wa — oe = MARQUESAS. POND - SKATER. dependent of leverage from the 
stroke, reTeDy tessening resistance ec . r ’ ‘ . 

d oO “‘rving s erg The mid- SURFACE “ During life these insects appear white, owing “The front legs e¢ used f surtace of the water, the impact 
and so conse & - “ The Water-gnat, if sub- to the air enmeshed by the hairy covering of seizing living These of the floats, on alighting, 
die pair of legs are also expanded merged, has difficulty in the body. In this species the female carries nsects present tynes - will drive them far beneath the 
I to a less degree, while the front regaining surface, her eggs attached to her body: in others they a lone - wineed a short surface, and the drag,’ for the 
pau take no part in locomotion, but owing to the resistance are attached to floating objects, in one in winged The e us repeated leap will suffice to 
are used for taking hold of weeds of the surface film.” stance, a bird's feather.” known as ‘ dimorph extinguish it This machine is 


during submergence. 


Drawing after Miall. 


Drawing afier Sharp. 


Drawing afier Miall, 


not going to be a success 
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JACKDAWS OF WELLS WORSE THAN THAT OF REIMS. 


Puorocrarus sy Puotocrom Company, Ltp., anp Sreciat Press, 






































» SHOWING THE ROW OF STATUES OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES (NEAR THE TOP OF THE CENTRAL GABLE), SAID TO HAVE BEEN DAMAGED BY JACKDAWS WNESTING 


LS) BEHIND THEM: THE MAGNIFICENT WEST FRONT OF WELLS CATHEDRAL, REMARKABLE FOR THE LARGE AMOUNT OF STATUARY WITH WHICH IT IS DECORATED 
Sant 
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WHERE JACKDAWS HAVE DONE DAMAGE: REPAIRING STATUES OF APOSTLES DAMAGED BY JACKDAWS: THE HEAD MASON OF WELLS CATHEDRAL 
A CORNER AT THE TOP OF THE GABLE OF WELLS 


f AT WORK ON THE TWO FIGURES AT THE LEFT END TWE 
( ° CATHEDRAL, JUST ABOVE THE STATUES OF THE APOSTLES. - ,)¢): = _— 


SISETEST eat x 


<= = 














Jackdaws have a bad name in connection with cathedrals, as we know from the 


refers to the damage done to statues owing to jackdaws nesting behind them. 
Ingoldsby Legends. The jackdaws of Wells are not ac used of having purloined 


Many of these statues are in a perilous condition, and the West Front, one of 


the Bishop's jewellery, as their relative of Reims did the Cardinal's ring, but the finest specimens of ecclesiastical architecture in the country, is being preserved 
they have been convicted of a more serious offence that is, damaging the statues against their inroads."" No other Engl sh cathedral, it is said, possesses so many 

the Apostles and other sculptures of the famous west front. It was recently statues assembled together on one facade The two points at which the men 
state ess that “Sir Charles Nicholson, the well-known ecclesiastical are here seen at work may be identified in the large photograph above, near the 


architect, in a t the structural condition of Wells Cathedral, specially top of the central gable between the towers. 
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By Dr. THOMAS GANN, Reader in Central American Archeology at the University of Liverpool, Member of the Legislative Council and Principal Medical Officer of British Honduras. 


HE ruined city of Lubaantun, situated in the 
south-western corner of British Honduras, close 

to the Guatemala frontier, is one of the most interesting 
sites left by the aboriginal inhabitants of Central 
America, who had developed the highest civilisation 
known on the American 


continent before its dis- 


a sculpture on an altar at Copan ; and the head with 
Muan bird head-dress, seen in Fig. 7 (c), might have 
been the work of the same artist who sculptured a 
similar head at Palenque. These two are undoubtedly 
of typical Maya Old Empire style, as is also the head- 
less figure holding a fan, seen in Fig. 1 (10). On the 


that of a man in medieval European dress, showing 
that their manufacture must have been continued 
after the Conquest, and that Spanish dress was even 
introduced in their design. In Fig. 7 (A) is seen a 
small plaque exhibiting part of a central seated human 
figure surrounded by hieroglyphics. The two occu- 
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covery by Europeans. It is unique, in that there other hand, the curious little plaque, Fig. 1 (7), pying the lower left-hand corner may be the head 
exists here evidence of at variant for the numeral 5, 
least three different occu- followed by the Katun sign, 
pations on the same site, and \ recording the end of Katun 
there is every prospect that “ 5, which would correspond 
it will afford stratigraphic \ to the date 1635 A.D., 
evidence which will throw | \ approximately the period 
light on the very obscure \ of many of these later 
problem of dating the in- . burials. The information 
numerable ruins scattered \ afforded by these figurines, 
over the Maya area by the both as to the age of the 
unique stylistic sequence graves and the people who 
afforded in weapons, orna- | were buried in them, is so 
ments, implements, build- contradictory that it is im- 
ings, and, above all, pottery possible to draw any definite 
figurines conclusions from it till more 
During the spring of 1925, extended research and ex- 
Lady Brown, Mr. Mitchell cavations have been made 
Hedges, and myself, having at the ruins. 
obtained a concession for ex- The citadel is a pear- 
ploration and excavation in shaped structure faced with 
the ruins, proceeded to Luba- cut stone biocks and cement, 
antun, where we completely a forming an island elevated 
cleared the citadel (the most =| from 40 to 50 feet above 
important part of the city) y the ground level. Its sum- 
from bush, and did such 3 mit is covered by great 
minor excavation as the very qa A stone-faced, terraced pyra- 
limited time and _ unsatis- E| y lyn mids and cement - floored 
factory labour at our dis- 4 iajmil / plazas, and occupies an area 
posal would permit. We first 33 | of between seven and eight 
opened a number of small 4 3 3 16 pee ! acres, forming probably the 
burial-mounds situated to the j i] ) largest individual aboriginal 
west and south of the citadel = E E building on the American 
The bones found in these : ? é SANTIS ; continent The sides are 
in no case indicated an age —y | - E E nearly perpendicular, and 
of more than three or four - ; [ " : E faced throughout with cut 
centuries, while the latest | iy = E E = > stone. The summit is ap- 
burial had probably taken ly == f) F a proached by three stone 
place less than a_ century soften ; a E ; stairways, one in the east, 
ago. The objects found in- | ® —= | : E % one in the west, and one 
cluded spear and javelin heads ; j% = e 4 E fn on the south side. The 
of flint and obsidian; chert | ly " = ¥ E >» pyramids are all flat-topped, 
and greenstone axe - heads, | _ E and, unlike all other Maya 
chisels and gouges; hammer =" E ruins, show no sign of ever 
stones, beads of clay, shell, " = having supported upon their 
and stone; round ear-plugs, = ~ a summit stone temples or 
with pendants of shell ; mir- } — \ y 39 i palaces They are all 
rors of iron pyrites ; pottery eo men, y R partially or entirely in ruins, 
vessels, mostly of the common 4 — eng //||\\>” & owing to the fact that no 
- i 


domestic type; fragments of 

metates, or grinding - stones 

for maize ; conch-shell trum- 

pets, and whistles. All were, | 

in fact, objects belonging to \ 
the last degenerate period of 
the Maya civilisation, and 
date from post - Columbian 
times, when this unhappy 
people were driven by their 
conquerors into the remotest | 


WELLE LAA 
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if 
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Sf ii rye 
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mortar was used to bind 
the squared stones together, 
and the roots of great trees, 
which have grown upon them 
for centuries, forcing the 
stones apart, have gradu- 
ally destroyed the greater 
part of the outer covering. 
Nearly all the pyramids 
contain within them an inner 
| and older structure, to which 





fastnesses of the bush, in 
order to escape a_ virtual 
slavery, and harried, 
persecuted, and driven even 
deeper and deeper into the 
primeval forest Leading a 
miserable hand-to-mouth ex- 


UNIQUE AMONG 
were 
The numbers 
(4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11 


from lower to h 


stood 
stairway 
city; (19 and 20) Plazas 


ANCIENT MAYA BUILDINGS 
TO THE 


on the above plan indicate 


RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING ON THE 


{1) and (2) Bush houses fcr Dr. Gann and his 


workmen 
13, 16 and 17) Flat-topped pyramids faced with cut stone 
gher level of Via Sacra; (9, 14, and 15) Burial-mounds of middle period, 
419) below level of Via Sacra, 


THE GREAT CITADEL OF LUBAANTUN—A KEY-PLAN 
OPPOSITE PAGE. 


; (6) Via Sacra (Sacred Way) 


nd (20) below level of (19); (21 and 22) Stone-faced Pyramids to west 


has been added at a later 
period an outer skin of cut 
stone. In cases, in 
order to increase its size, 
and so render the pyramid 
more imposing, 


some 
(3) Terrace on which they 
(12) Stone 


built over ruins of ancient a layer of 


rubble has been interposed 


istence, never knowing when of Arena; (23 to 27) The Southern Grand Stand; (33 to 38) The Northern Grand Stand; (28, 31, and 32) Stone-faced pyramids ieienn Ghann tems diinis 

standing on sloping platform; (29) Plaza overlooking central arena; (30 and 39) Stone stairways leading up the almost per- uc 
their huts might be dis- pendicular citadel walls; (40) The great central Arena of the Amphitheatre; (41) Stone-faced Walls of the Citadel, from 40 to tures, which, affording 
covered, their crops stolen, 50 ft. high.—{ Drawn by G. A. Elliott from Field Notes by Dr. T. W. F. Gann. Scale, 88 fi. to 1 in.) nourishment for the roots, 
and themselves’ enslaved, has hastened the work of 
they gradually lost all vestige of their former showing a chief or god seated in a basket supported destruction. 


civilisation, and failed even to preserve any traditions 
of their former greatness 

One set of objects was found in nearly all the 
graves except those of the latest period—namely, clay 
figurines. Nearly one hundred were unearthed in all, 
some of which are shown in Figs. 1 and 7 (on pages 
622-3. They are of extraordinary interest, as they 
give a vivid picture of the head-dress and costume 
worn by both men and women of the people who 
designed them. There can be little doubt but that 
these figurines belong to periods of Maya culture 
separated by long intervals of time. The tiger god 
shown in Fig. 7 (&) is almost an exact duplicate of 


on a pole, borne on the shoulders of two retainers, 
is almost certainly of Maya Quiché origin, and is 
probably separated stylistically by 1000 years from 
the Old Empire figurines. Nos. (3), (4), and (11) of 
Fig. t are obviously portraits. No. 1 (12) shows 'a 


head of very markedly Mongolian type. No. 7 (p) 


shows a helmeted figure with vizor up; while 
two other figurines show individuals wearing 
curious wig-like head-dresses All these last are 


unlike the 
Maya art of any period 
Amongst the 


in every way known products of the 


figurines found near the surface 


by Indians, in making their corn plantations, was 


On the summit of some of the pyra- 
graves of the latest occupation, with con- 
tents exactly like those found outside the citadel, 
were discovered, that the last dwellers 
around the ruins in some cases used the pyramids 
as burial-places for their dead 

The amphitheatre is undoubtedly the most 
remarkable structure in this whole group of ruins. 
It occupies the northern half of the citadel, measur- 
ing 350 by 300 feet, and consists of a central sunk 
arena covering approximately a quarter of an acre, 
around which are arranged banks of seats, sloping 
terraces, and pyramids, in a most ingenious manner 
evidently with the object of affording sitting and 
[Continued om page 642 


mids, 


showing 
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A “STADIUM” ON A CITADEL: WONDERS OF ABORIGINAL AMERICA. 


Reconstruction Drawine By A. ForesTizr FROM InvormaTion SurPtizp sy Dr. Tuomas Gans, Reaper 1x Central AMERICAN ArcugoLocy at THE University or Liverroot. 
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‘Ta- . 


on- —$<—— 


del, 
sees “THE LARGEST INDIVIDUAL ABORIGINAL BUILDING ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT”: A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING 


rids 
OF THE CITADEL OF LUBAANTUN, IN BRITISH HONDURAS, WITH ITS AMPHITHEATRE. (SEE KEY-PLAN OPPOSITE.) 











SS _____ 


10st 
is seen in progress before a large crowd of Maya spectators. “This great 


The wonderful ruins of the ancient Maya city of Lubaantun, in British Honduras, , 
are described on the opposite page by their discoverer, Dr. Thomas Gann, who amphitheatre,” writes Dr. Gann, “ was the most important structure, round which 

illustrated article on the earlier stages. of his excavations there to centred the life of the community Accommodation was provided for from 5000 
our issue of July 26, 1924 The above reconstruction drawing shows the great | to 10,000 spectators ; There is not in the whole area occupied by ths ancient 
with an area of seven to eight acres and steep walls 40 to Maya, either during the Old or New Empire, a single structure analogous to this. 
This | Stone-faced pyramids and plazas exist in plenty, but this is the single instance 


ins 
sur- 
unk 
cre, > 
ping 
ner 


contributed an 


citadel—a structure 
5 {t. high—whose remains have been cleared from amid dense forest 
view is looking south, with the northern end in the foregr und containing the in which the two have been con bined with the obvious intention of! affording a 


amphitheatre, in which an allegorical dramatic pageant, by masked performers, view of some ceremony or spectacle to a great concourse of people 


and 
“2 
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AMERICA’S HIGHEST ABORIGINAL CIVILISATION : 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CoURTESY OF Dr. THomAs GANN, READER IN CENTRAL AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGY 
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1. FROM LUBAANTUN GRAVES (OF THE LAST OCCUPATION): REMARKABLE FIGURINES INCLUDING (1) A TYPICAL CUPID-LIKE HEAD; (3) AN OLD WOMAN'S FACE; (7) A CHIEF Yi 
SLAVES WEARING HEAD-DRESSES LIKE TOP-HATS; (8) TWO CRUDELY MODELLED FIGURES FACING EACH OTHER; (9) A HEADLESS AND ARMLESS FEMALE BUST IN A TIGHT | 
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2. HOW THE CITY 
WAS DESTROYED 
BY VEGETATION : 
A HUGE FALLEN 

TREE, WHOSE ROOTS 
HAVE TAKEN UP 
A GREAT PART 
OF THE CEMENTED 

TOP OF A MOUND. 


eee eee 
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; 3. SHOWING THE CENTRAL CORE OF THE OLDER STRUC- 
TURE, AND THE OUTER WALL ADDED AT A MUCH LATER 
PERIOD : A STONE PYRAMID AT LUBAANTUN, WITH DR. GANN 

ra (RIGHT) IN THE FOREGROUND. fc) 

- 











7. FIGURINES FOUND 

IN LATE GRAVES: ? 

(A) A CLAY PLAQUE 
WITH GLYPHS. 
















































































= > 
| 
7 (8) FIGURINE WITH | 
OLD EMPIRE | 
HEAD-DRESS | 
| 
meine | 
6. WHERE THE AMPHITHEATRE SEATS WERE SO ARRANGED, WITH A SYSTEM OF SUBSIDIARY al 
TERRACES, THAT LATE COMERS NEED NOT SQUEEZE PAST SPECTATORS ALREADY IN THEIR PLACES 
THE SOUTHERN ASPECT OF THE ARENA ON THE CITADEL AT LUBAANTUN. a 














The great Citadel of the ancient Maya city of Lubaantun, in British Honduras, with its arena and amphitheatre 


for some 10,000 spectators, was one of the 
greatest monuments of American antiquity. These wonderful ruins, whose present condition is shown 


a in several of the above photographs, are described on 
page 620 by their discoverer, Dr. Thomas Gann, and facing his article is a reconstruction drawing of the citadel as it probably appeared in the days before 
, rPre. ‘ ’ | 


the Spanish Conquest, with a dramatic pageant in progress before a crowded audience Describing the numerous clay figu es found in g f later date 
| ’ umerou Ci igurines oun } raves ¢ ater 
at Lubaantun, some of which are illustrated her Dr vann says: “They are of extraordinary interest, as they give a vivid ct of the head-dress and 
here they Vivid picture o nh eacd-are < 
costume worn by both men women of the eovle wh Gesigned the e  s/ a tiger god shown in : 7(E ) is almost on td ‘ P . iptur 
and peop who 4 iT e gz w F 4 al »S an act duplicate of a sculpture 


on an altar at Copan; and the head with Muan bird head-dress, seen in Fig. 7 (C), might have been the work of the same artist who sculptured a similar 
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ON:}| LUBAANTUN—ITS WONDERFUL MAYA RUINS AND RELICS. 


.CHAOLOGY , . . 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. (SEE NUMBERED REFERENCES IN HIS ARTICLE ON PAGE 620.) 


see 
- 























: sete 
- eee 


) A CHIEF y OR GOD (WITH HUGE TASSELLED EAR-PLUGS, A WIG-LIKE HEAD-DRESS, AND JEWELLED COLLAR WITH CRUCIFORM PENDANT) BORNE IN A BASKET-LIKE HAMMOCK BY 


N A TIGHT CORSET-LIKE GARMENT; (10) A HEADLESS FIGURE IN AN APRON; (12) A HEAD OF MONGOLIAN TYPE; (13) A CUPID-LIKE FACE (AS IN NO. 1) USED IN A HEAD-DRESS. ~ 


- 7 . pessabvnade —- . 





























5. WITH ITS 
SQUARED STONES 
FALLEN APART 
THROUGH THE 

ABSENCE OF 
MORTAR: THE SIDE 
OF A STONE-FACED 

PYRAMID 
AT LUBAANTUN. 
















































































































































































4. ONE OF MANY AT LUBAANTUN THAT DIFFER FROM 
OTHER MAYA RUINS IN NEVER HAVING BEEN SUR- 
MOUNTED BY A TEMPLE: A STONE-FACED FLAT-TOPPED 
PYRAMID. a 
oe 
a 
7 (C) FIGURINE WITH 
FOUND MUAN BIRD HEAD- 
RAVES : * DRESS. 
PLAQUE 
(PHS. 
& 
——— 
; 
— i} 
7 (D) FIGURINE WITH VIZOR-LIKE HEAD-DRESS ; (£) ANTHRO- &. REMAINS OF THE GREAT AMPHITHEATRE BUILT TO HOLD FROM S000 TO 10,000 SPECTATORS ON 
POMORPHIC FIGURINE OF THE TIGER GOD THE CITADEL AT LUBAANTUN: TERRACES TO THE NORTH OF THE ARENA FOR SEATING THE AUDIENCE, 
a fe « AS ON A GRAND STAND _f 
J y . af’ ‘ ss an 
yf the head at Palenque. These two are undoubtedly of typical Maya Old Empire style, as is also the headless figure holding a fan, seen in Fig. 1 (10). On the 
ed on other hand, the curious little plaque, Fig. 1 (7), showing a chief or god seated in a basket supported on a pole, borne on the shoulders of two retainers, is 
before almost certainly of Maya Quiché origin, and is probably separated stylistically by 1000 years from the Old Empire figurines. Nos. (3), (4), and (11) of Fig. 1 
date are obviously portraits. No. 1 (12) shows a head of very markedly Mongolian type. No. 7 (D) shows a helmeted figure with vizor up, while two others show 
s and individvals wearing curious wig-like head-dresses In Fig. 7 (A) is seen a smail plaque exhibiting part of a central seated human figure surrounded by 
ipture hieroglyphics The two occupying the lower left-hand corner may be the head variant for the numeral 5, followed by the Katun sign, recording the end of 
; : 
‘i milar | Katun 5, which would correspond to the date 1635 A.D., approximately the period of these later burials 
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THE DAY. 








HERE is something at once tragic and intriguing 
about a posthumous fragment of narrative from a 
famous pen. Persona) regret, or disappointment that 
his work is left incomplete, is tempered by the thought 
that it provides an endless source of mental exercise, in 
the shape of the ever-fresh but ever-insoluble problem— 
how would it have developed, and what would have been 
the ending ? It is rather surprising, when one remembers 
that art is long and life is short, and death often sudden, 
that unfinished masterpieces are not more numerous. A 
few classic examples at once spring to mind; in poetry, 
the “Hyperion” of Keats; in fiction, the “ Edwin 
Drood ” of Dickens; and the “St. Ives” and ‘ Weir of 
Hermiston ” of Stevenson. To these has now to be added 
the last effort of another great novelist, who gave it a title 
to which fate has lent a strangely symbolic meaning. 


In his introduction to ‘‘ Suspense,” by Joseph Conrad 
(1. M. Dent and Sons; 7s. 6d. net), Mr. Richard Curle, in 
an admirable tribute of appreciation, points 
out that “the suspense will last for ever. 


of sky and ocean. The final sentences, about the death 
of the old boatman—an ancient mariner of grey hairs 


And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot stars— 


possess a sad but appropriate significance, as the last 
published words of a great writer who, in word and deed, 
had faithfully ** followed the sea.” 


Anyone who, having paced a sea-shore at evening, 
returns and enters the glitter of a fashionable hotel, is 
conscious of a sharp change of atmosphere and feeling— 
a change from the infinity of night and the sea wind, with 
its messages from distant lands, to the narrow range of 
purely mundane affairs. One feels a rather similar sense 
of contrast in turning from Conrad’s last book to a new 
novel by an author who is still with us— Tue Great 
Panpo.ro,” by William J. Locke (John Lane, The Bodley 
Head; 7s. 6d. net). I do not mean to suggest that 
Mr. Locke has no eye for the beauty of nature, or love of 
the open air. He can describe as well as anyone a moun- 
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interesting commentary on Conrad’s last talk about 
his book ‘To tell the story he is about to write is 
a fearsome task for a novelist. For, Frankenstein as he 
is, how does he know that his monsters, however gentle 
they may be, may not, midway, defy him, and if not, do 
him to death ; at any rate, tell him to go to the devil, and 
assert their right to work out their own destinies ?” 


Sir Victor Pandolfo, hero of the book that bears his 
name, is a successful inventor, of obscure Anglo-Italian 
vtigin and inexhaustible egotism, flamboyant and bom- 
bastic, but withal magnanimous and, on occasion, quixotic. 
He carries all before him with a magnificent flourish, 
whether it be a waiter or an hotel manager, a railway 
guard or a Custom House official, or a woman he wants 
to marry. The woman in the case is a war widow, who 
has lost both husband and child, and returned to the 
whirl of Society—a typical Lockian paragon of wit and 
beauty, savoir faire, and savoir dire. The main interest 

of the story is her struggle against the shock 
tactics of Sir Victor on the one hand, and 





Nobody could even faintly guess how the story 
would have ended.” Mr. Curle’s account of 
that last conversation with Conrad, on the 
day before he died, and of the novelist’s 
remark—* I see five or six different lines of 
treatment "'— suggests at first a feeling of 
regret that his friend * did not press him for 
explanations.” But, on reflection, one realises 
that, if Conrad himself was doubtful of the 
issue (and a novelist never quite knows what 
his characters may do next when he brings 
them to life in his brain), it is better that he 
did not give any outline, which he himself 
might have altered, and some other hand 
might be tempted to fill in. As it is, I think 
there is little danger of such a proceeding, 
which is one devoutly to be deprecated. 


** Suspense " is no mere process of incidents 
(though not lacking in that respect), leading to 
a more or less foregone conclusion, which a 
competent romancer might complete for the 
satisfaction of such readers as care more for 
the plot than the style. It is a characteristic 
work of imagination by a highly individual 
and inimitable writer, whose peculiar quality 
no one else could adequately convey. It is 
Conrad at the height of his powers, mature 
and somewhat brisker than of old, pruned of 
early longueurs in disquisition or description, 
handling a romantic tale of love and adventure 
with dramatic force, and conveying with subtle 
skill the spirit and outlook of a bygone day. 





The time of the story is that of Napoleon's 
exile in Elba, a subject which Conrad had long 
had in view for a novel on the grand scale, 
and in preparation for which he evidently 
steeped himself in the history of the period. 
But he does not impart his knowledge, or 
sketch the historical background, as some 





the persistent siege of another lover, a dry 
stick of a diplomatist. At times also she 
seems to look with favour on the shy ad- 
vances of Sir Victor's secretary, whom the 
magnificent man had found derelict on the 
Embankment, and had taken into his service 
there and then because he showed a know- 
ledge of mineralogy. It would not be fair 
either to author or reader to reveal which of 
the three swains is eventually favoured— 
suffice it to say that the great Pandolfo shows 
himself as magnificent in adversity as in 
prosperity. 


Seasoned Locke enthusiasts will find in 
this novel all the qualities that they admire. 
Having read most, if not all, of his previous 
books (long ago at The Bodley Head, where 
they were published, I used to make a prac- 
tice of taking one out to lunch at some tea- 
shop in Bond Street), I rather regret the 
author’s increasing predilection, in the later 
novels, for the circles of wealth and fashion; 
of high-powered motor-cars, luxurious dinners, 
and priceless wines. Time was when Mr. 
Locke*intreduced us occasionally to people on 
the ordinary plane in which most of us live 
and move and have our being. I cannot 
imagine the great Pandolfo in a teashop. 


In “Tue Cute and THe Biock,” by E. M. 
Delafield (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d. net), which 
moves among plain, workaday folk, there is 
one point of resemblance to Mr. Locke’s book, 
in that its principal character is likewise an 
unmitigated egotist. Charles Ellery is a 
novelist, and we meet him first as a strug- 
gling hack-writer full of advanced Socialistic 
idea's, with an overworked wife and three 








novelists are too apt to do, by informative 
passages like extracts from a text-book; he 
weaves it deftly into the doings and conver- 
sations of his characters. 


Napoleon himself does not appear in person 
(the question whether he would have done so 
eventually is part of the enigma Conrad has 
bequeathed us), but he is the pervading influ- 
ence of the book, the secret mainspring of 
the plot. More than once is it remarked that 
he is the “ invisible third” whenever two men meet, the 
“unseen presence” wherever “a few people come to 
gether.” Again: “All Italy is seething with conspira- 
cies. Whai, bowever, they are most afraid of is the Man 
of Elba.” 


Into this web of plot and counter-plot, among a rich 
variety of characters, including a revolutionary inn- 
keeper and an English doctor on secret service for the 
Allies, is drawn young Cosmo Latham, who has come 
to Genoa in the course of his grand tour, with no parti- 
cular object beyond seeing life, but moved by a strong 
admiration for Napoleon. Cosmo's father, a Yorkshire 
squire, had befriended and housed an exiled French 
marquis and marquise, with their little daughter, during 
the Terror, and at Genoa Cosmo seeks out the girl 
he had known as a child, now grown up and the wife of 
a boorish plutocrat whom she had married to save the 
family fortunes. The romance of Cosmo and Adéle, 
tenderly adumbrated, and now left inconclusive, had not 
reached the stage of declaration when Cosmo disappeared, 
having (as the reader knows, but not Adéle) become 
involved, through a chance meeting with a conspirator, in 
an enterprise to convey secret papers to Elba by boat. 

It was fitting that Conrad's last work should close 
with an adventure on the water. A nocturnal adventure 
it is, in the harbour of Genoa, and he invests it with all 
the old glamour; all his feeling for the mysterious spaces 


A FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD ESSEX GIRL CLIMBS THE MATTERHORN IN LESS THAN 
FIVE HOURS: MISS EILEEN JACKSON, WITH HER FATHER (STANDING BEHIND 


HER), AND TWO GUIDES, RESTING ON THE SUMMIT. 


Miss Eileen Jackson, of Mistley Place, Manningtree, Essex, recently accomplished a remarkable 
feat for a girl of fifteen, by climbing the Matterhorn in 4} hours. 
by a guide, and followed by her father with another guide. The party rested on the summit, 
where our photograph was taken, for half an hour, and then came down. 

Occupied 2} hours, so that the whole expedition lasted 7§ hours from start to finish. 


Photograph by Photopress. 


tain view or a picturesque old city, an English landscape 
or a journey through Savoy or France. But he is all the 
time more interested in the travellers, and in the journey’s 
end, especially when it ends in lovers meeting. He is 
concerned mainly with the social world of modern men 
and women, people engrossed in their own personal am- 
bitions, their successes and failures, without much thought 
for the millions toiling outside the golden pale, or for the 
general welfare of humanity. 


If, however, his world is somewhat limited, he has 
explored it thoroughly, and knows it well. He is a 
delightful raconteur, in a humorous, almost convivial, vein, 
of the lives and loves of well-bred and generally well-fed 
people. He is a master in the art of conveying nuances 
of motive, and he has the knack of making rather im- 
possible characters appear plausible, and of creating 
realistic situations which seldom occur in real life. He 
is also a skilful deviser of plots and surprises, and he writes 
in an easy, urbane style, coruscating with neat repartee 
and recondite allusions. His books are always readable, 
although they tend to a certain sameness of scheme, and 
a repetition of well-known Lockian types of character. 
I have heard him accused of sentimentality, and certainly 
he is not to be charged with cynicism. 


In his new book there is one passage, where the heroine 
is sketching her plot for a new novel, which forms an 





She was accompanied 


The descent 


young children, living in Kensington, mainly 
on allowances from parents. “Chas,” as his 
wife calls him, is always full of talk con- 
cerning his own personality, and when there 
is an epidemic about he has it most lightly, 
but makes the most exacting patient. When 
his long-suffering wife, having nursed the rest 
of the family through influenza, herself suc- 
cumbs, “Chas,” of course, is volubly incon- 
solable, but it is not so very long before he 
consoles himself. The early chapters are a 
close study of the characters of the toree 
children, a girl and two boys, and their several re 
actions to the discipline of a strait-laced and pro- 
vincial grandmother and maiden aunts. The eldest, 
Paul, who lived mainly on memories of his mother, has 
two strangely contrasted love affairs. Jeanie marries 
money and a title. Victor, the youngest, in whom, at 
first, his father sees a replica of himself, becomes later 
a thorn in the paternal side. 


“Chas,” who abandons idealism and wins success 
at last by writing popular novels, is harassed by an infant 
prodigy of a son who confronts him with his own early 
views, and goes more than one better. There is no parti- 
cular plot. The story is just a succession of incidents 
in domestic life, and depends for its interest on the author's 
keen and satirical study of temperament. Many different 
characters are admirably portrayed, and the reader feels 
they are all living people. Towards the end of the book 
an incidental allusion indicates that the period is pre-war, 
for in a description of a tea-party at Hampstead, in which 
cranks and Theosophists were prominent, we learn that 
“it was Paul's first introduction to the Bohemia of the 
years round about 1912.” While Paul is the most appeal- 
ing character, the main theme, as the title indicates, is 
the clash of will and temperament between the venomous 
Victor and the irrepressible “Chas,” whom we leave 
recovered from ‘'a perfectly successful operation ” which 
he, of course, had loudly proclaimed he would never 
be able to survive. Cc. BE. B. 
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A FAMOUS PAINTER'S SITTERS AT HOME: LAVERY “PORTRAIT INTERIORS.” 


By Courtesy or Messxs. Exyest Brown ano Puiciirs, rue Leicester GaLieries, 
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“ A BEDROOM AT THE WHARF ”’ : 
AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF 
SIR JOHN LAVERY’S NEW 
“PORTRAIT INTERIORS,” SHOW- 
ING THE COUNTESS OF OXFORD 
AND ASQUITH IN HER COUNTRY 
HOME AT SUTTON COURTNEY. 
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‘“BISHAM ABBEY": A “ POR- 
TRAIT INTERIOR "’ BY SIR 
JOHN LAVERY, R.A., THE 
FIGURE IN THE FOREGROUND 








BEING THAT OF THE WELL- 
KNOWN NOVELIST, MARY 
BORDEN (MRS. E. L. SPEARS), 
THE AUTHOR OF “JANE OUR 
STRANGER."’ 
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Lavery, R.A., the famous painter, is holding an interesting exhibition Asquith, and shows the Countess (formerly known as Mrs. Asquith) writing at 
the Leicester Galleries this month, in which he is showing pictures of a new her table In the ther—an interior at Bisham Abbey—is seen Mrs. Spears 
q pe, described as portrait interiors They are canvases of r great size the wife of Brigadier-General E. L. Spears, and herself fan by her maider 
having as their subjects room n the house { well-known people, with the name { Mary Borden, as the author of Jane Our Stranger and Three 
' ipants appearing as small figures amid the surroundings of their own homes Pilgrims and a Tinker Sir John Lavery has also painted portrait interiors 
We reproduce here two examples of this attractive new form { ety por (among others { Lady Juliet Trevor's home at mbe, and Sir Philip Sass 
a 6 pe e show : turesque timbered bed-r m at The Wharf j house in Park Lane At the end { November Sir | mn and Lady Laver w 


rtney, the intry home of the Earl and untess of xford and visit New York, where Messrs. Duveen are arranging an exhibition of his work 
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IN HONOUR OF NEARLY 50,000 GUNNERS : 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
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1, INCLUDING 
A HEAVY 
HOWITZER 
(LEFT) CAM- 
OUFLAGED, 
A ¢-INCH 
HOWITZER 
(RIGHT), GUN- 
NERS, AND 
A WOUNDED 
MAN: ONE 
OF THE SIDE 


MEMORIAL. 
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P 2. SURMOUNTED BY A 9%-INCH HOWITZER HEWN 
{ WAR MEMORIAL, SHORTLY TO BE UNVEILED BY 








ILLUSTRATED IN DETAIL IN 
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THE FOUR BRONZE 





SIDE STATUES 





(A RECUMBENT 































































(SEEN ALSO IN NOS. 2 AND 6). 
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5S PART OF A MEMORIAL DESIGNED AS A RECORD OF UNIFORM AND EQUIP- 6. ILLUSTRATING A HORSE-DRAWN FIELD-GUN BEING HAULED OUT OF 
MENT USED IN THE WAR: MR. JAGGER AT WORK ON A FIELD-GUN PANEL A RUT: ANOTHER PART OF THE SAME PANEL (AS IN NOS. 2 


WITH MR. JAGGER AT WORK 


2 AND 
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The Royal Artillery War Memorial, which has been erected at Hyde Park Corner, in the open space between St 
is to be unveiled by the Duke of Connaught on Sunday, October 18 It is inscribed ‘‘In proud remembrance of 
of Artillery who gave their lives for King and Country in the Great War, 1914-19 This fine and imposing m« 


himself served in France, and who is seen in several of our photographs putting finishing touches tc 


pedestal All this relief work is strong and realistic, with nothing freakish in its design The sculptor’s main 


George's Hospital and the Wellington Monument, 


1 


49,076 of all ranks of the Royal Regiment 

ument is the work of Mr. C. S$ Jagger 
h horet ' 

» the claborate side panels and frieze which adorn 


jea has been to combine art with history, 
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THE ROYAL ARTILLERY WAR MEMORIAL. 


BY PHOTOPRESS 
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3. SHOWING 
TWO GUN- 
NERS WITH 
A 6-INCH 
HOWITZER, 
AND A ‘‘GAS” 
WARNING 
(“WIND DAN- 
GEROUS”"’) IN 
THE BACK- 
GROUND: A 
PANEL, WITH 
THE SCULP- 
TOR AT 
WORK. 























TZER HEWN IN PORTLAND STONE: THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 
NVEILED BY THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT (SHOWING PANELS 
N DETAIL IN PHOTOGRAPHS NOS. 5 AND 6). a 
























































FIGURE OF A DEAD ARTILLERYMAN) IN FRONT: PART OF THE FRIEZE, 
IES ae IN BARBED WIRE, AND MEN “GASSED.” 
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\ p> 7. WITH TWO FIGURES OF SIGNALLERS, ONE STANDING AND HOLDING 8. SHOWING A SOLDIER USING A LEWIS-GUN AGAINST AIRCRAFT, AND A RANGE. 
A FLAG, AND THE OTHER WITH TELEPHONE AND NOTEBOOK: THE FINDER (BELOW HIM): A CORNER PANEL OF THE R.A. MEMORIAL — MR JAGGER 
SCULPTOR AT WORK ON A PANEL + PUTTING FINISHING TOUCHES. 

ol —— _ —_ 
iment, , that the memorial may form a record of uniform and equipment, as well as ordnance and smaller weapons, used in the war The whole memorial is 43 ft 
riment long, 21 ft. wide, and 30 ft. high, and is surmounted by a huge 9-inch howitzer, hewn in Portland stone On each of the four sides will be a bronze figure 

who That on the north side is a recumbent body of an artilleryman, with a cape over the face, symbolic of an unknown warrior, and the others will be respectively 
the an officer, a gunner, and a driver The side panels embody much detail, including field-guns, trench-mortars, Lewis-guns, rifles, signailers, and warning posts 


“ . ren 4 lac an : — 
ry, 380 The monument represents only part of the Memorial fund, which has assisted 11,617 cases, educated 650 children, and placed over 5000 men in employment 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PuorocrarHs BY Bake Srupios, E.uior ano Fry, Swaine, C.N., Foursuam ano Bayriretp, Lro., Mites ano Kavi, AnD Hewett MANUEL, 
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PRODUCER AND CONTROLLER OF THE WEMBLEY * f A VETERAN CITY POLICE OFFICIAL RETIRING THE “MAKER” OF FRENCH MOROCCO RESIGNS 
. TATTOO MAJOR WALTER CREIGHTON j CAPTAIN SIR W. NOTT-BOWER MARSHAL LYAUTEY 
— - - socococccscccccs _, bas Se ot a« 
William Pryke was elected Lord Mayor of London on September 29 He has hampton, by 3 and 1.—Aldermar harles A. Bat and Mr. Francis Agar were 
sen an Alderman of the City since 1920, and was knighted in 1921 Dr. E. A nstalled on September 28, at the sildha as Sheriffs of the f i 
te ighs ea E Was apr ted ecently t he Bis p At The i v eriffs were Frede Ba pe 2 Ha 
a ¢ transla . e Bish xford B P Ma Walter eigh { the late £ , he 1 
” e e ge te r the Bench F. H hase was B t F a w r 4 ved pula . We e - . a ‘ 
Maha a Prata £ { jamn a Ka e very e e apta d " Bowe w " . te 
. . + " . ge eve y-five ne jinary se e . he ; . e e ente e ede 
W be $ ephew Raja Ha g e eir-apparent, wr $ we . i ¢ Ma 4 - as resigne e 
ne - mfp nr R Ma este won tne New ec Ww enera e Fre h Prote ate WV Ww . a 6 ’ 


Tournament at Moor Park, beating the runner-up yeorge Gadd { Roe nsidering that the peril of the difficult situation in the Riff has been averted 
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WHERE THE SEA 


A REMARKABLE SIGHT IN THE TEEMING 


As this 


paradise for the 


remarkable photograph shows, the waters 


teem with fish of 


Auckland Weekly News 


the Mediterranean, an oc 


deep-sea angler, 


the north-east coast says the 


sponding to the warmer parts of 


equatorial regions, bringing 


narine life which are the food of vast quantities of fish 


or sea salmon, is common to all 
he extreme north to the coasts of Canterbury and Ot 


of nearly all the rivers and is frequently taken by 


ILLUSTRATED 


“ BOILS ” 


of New Zealand 


every size 
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with it vast quantities of crustacea an 


New Zealand waters 
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WITH FISH: NEW ZEALAND WATERS. 


WATERS OF NEW ZEALAND: PART OF A HUGE SCHOOL OF A 


AND JTREVALLI, WITH A FLOCK OF SEA-BIRDS SIMILARLY PREYING ON SMALLER FISH AND CRUSTACEA. 


which 


ane 


! green 
t for sword-fish 

an official list of the 
wht on New Zealand 
resence ot 


vast shoals 


is hovering over them and 
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FIRST “TANKS”: ELEPHANTS 


le DE CARTHAGE,” BY JEAN HENRI JuRR#s, ExniIpireD IN 


THE 
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| ; oo” re st 
| | re 
ELEPHANTS AS WAR MACHINES IN ANCIENT TIMES: A REMARK 


Pt 
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NTS IN ANCIENT WARFARE. 


EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON (Soci&TE pES ARTISTES FRANGAIS) 1924. 
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SUNK IN CO! 


_ 

. 
a 
WADING WAIS’ 
HOLDE! 





HERE is health in Autumn motoring. The 

air is keen and fresh, and nothing is quite 

so joyous as the foliage in the Autumn. 

Motoring to-day is within the reach of the 

average man and woman. Cars are inex- 

pensive to buy and motoring is rapidly 
becoming a national habit. Modern tyre construction 
has had a lot to do with not only the pleasure and safety 
of motoring, but it has helped to make it more economical. 
If your car is fitted with Dunlop Tyres you will know 
how true this is. Their extraordinary mileage is commented 
upon by motorists everywhere. 











Nearly every British Manufacturer of Motor Cars fits Dunlop 
Tyres as standard equipment and many foreign cars are being 
equipped in the same way. Dunlop is undoubtedly the standard 
by which all tyres are judged, and you will agree if they are on 
your car. If they are not it will be added safety and pleasure to 
your motoring to fit them the next time you are buying tyres. 
You can ‘fit Dunlop and be satisfied. The high standard 
of Dunlop tyres, their long mileage and their extraordinary 
safety will be maintained—it is the Company's fixed policy. 
Go motoring this Autumn and be sure that Dunlop tyres are 
on your car. 

















ARRIVING TO U 
WITH PRINC 


We put ‘Made in England’ on our tyres for your protection. You 
know when you fit them that they are the best tyres you can buy 
and by doing so you are helping to keep British workers employed 
and lessening the amount you have to contribute towards the dole. 










DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 
LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


@t BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 
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FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAP BOOK: NEW ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 


Puorocrarns sy L.N.A 


, Torprcat, C.N., Unperwoop anp Unperwoop, anp CenTral Press. 
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SUNK IN COLLISION WITH A LINER, WITH A LOSS (IT WAS FEARED) OF 34 LIVES: 
THE UNITED STATES SUBMARINE “S51.” 


RESCUED BY A U.S. SUBMARINE AFTER IT HAD BEEN MISSING FOR TEN DAYS: 
THE U.S. FLYING-BOAT *P.N.9,"" SAFE IN A HAWAIIAN HARBOUR. 












































WADING WAIST-HIGH IN. WATER ON THE GROUND FLOOR: JAPANESE HOUSE- 


AT ONE TIME GIVEN UP AS LOST: THE RESCUED CREW OF THE US. FLYING-BOAT “P.N.9" (L TO 
HOLDERS REMOVING BEDDING DURING THE FLOODS IN TOKYO. 


R.) W. H. BOWLIN, LIEUT. B. J. CONNELL, COM. JOHN RODGERS, S. R. POPE, AND O. G. STANTZ 






































ARRIVING TO UNVEIL A GERMAN WAR MEMORIAL : PRESIDENT HINDENBURG (CARRYING SWORD) WITH 22 HOLES SCORED BY NEW U.S. ANTI-AIRCRAFT MACHINE-GUNS: 
WITH PRINCE AND PRINCESS SIGISMUND AND PRINCESS EITEL FRIEDRICH (L. TO R.). A TOWED TARGET BEING SHOWN TO GEN. COE BY GEN. HAGOOD 


fr 





























UNVEILED BY PRESIDENT HINDENBURG : A MEMORIAL TO GERMAN GENTLEMEN RIDERS WHERE A RECORD ATTENDANCE WAS ATTRACTED BY THE INNOVATION OF HAIRPIN 
WHO FELL IN THE WAR, ERECTED ON THE KARLSHORST RACECOURSE, NEAR BERLIN BENDS THE INTERNATIONAL 200-MILES MOTOR<AR RACE AT BROOKLANDS 
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Che World of the Cheatre. 


By J. T. GREIN 
eI — 

















POPULARITY.— LENA ASHWELL’S THEATRE. 


SK So-and-So to do it! He is popular”; or there is ready excuse and condonation; when he 
“No; I wouldn't ask him. He is not 
popular.” What is it, this indefinable magic pro 


and con that makes or mars people ? 


extent define personality, atmosphere, magnetic 
influence, but there is no fathoming of that strange 
affection, popularity, though we all feel what it means 
For it goes much further than all other prepossessions : 

I know a man who is popular because he is a it becomes a harmonious form of attitude, that clings 
giant, with a winning smile—they call him “‘ Baby,” like tight friendship. A truly popular person is 
and whatever “‘ Baby "’ does the world is with him. privileged in every direction. His well-being is the 
It does spade-work for him ; 
not even for the asking. I and pwans of praise sing 
know another, a great City him to his rest. To be 
man, who owes his position popular-—let me have a try 
to his nose. He was an at the solution of the 
amateur actor in his salad riddle—is to appeal to the 
days. A magnate saw him imagination of all kinds 
and learned that he was a and conditions of men, and 
clever clerk at {100 a year. sympathetic 
“TIT like his nose,” he said, something 
and invited him to call at 
his office some day. He 
engaged him on the spot, 
and the young man soon 
became his most popular 
partner—his nose captivated 
everybody at the first ap- 
proach. Of course, there 
was much behind it, but [ 
doubt whether he would 
have gone as far without 
the facial promontorium. I ae 
know a third 


attempts new ventures he is humoured by well- 
wishers: when he succeeds there is the stream of 
congratulants ; when he fails there is consolation not 
merely in form, but sincere from the heart ; when he 
is ill, there is much concern uttered in private and in 
when he dies there are flowers and mourners 


public ; 
galore on his last journey, 





to possess a 
power _ stirring 
in us which we all have 
to a certain degree if we 
could only express it. 


The Lap, the little official 
organ of the Lena Ashwell 
Players, is becoming symbolic 
in its title Anon an artist 
should adorn it with a 
vignette depicting Miss Lena 
Ashwell as the 
bountiful of the enterprise, 











mother 





a woman this FLIRTATIONS, AND A GOLFING DIVORCE COURT COUNSEL: (L. TO R.) MISS ROSALINE COURTNEIDGE, 


time. She was not par- with her artistic children in 
. : MR. CLIFFORD MOLLISON, MISS HENRIETTA WATSON, MR. C. M. LOWNE, MISS ATHENE SEYLER, AND .s 

ticularly pretty, she was not her lap. For truly wonder 

very clever but there was MR. BASIL FOSTER, IN “THE UNFAIR SEX,” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE. ful is the progress of the 

something in her ways, her Mr. Eric Hudson's medy, “The Unfair Sex,” concerns a young couple, Geoffrey and Diana Trevor (Mr. Basil Foster and Miss work that she began some 

voice, the wave of charm Athene Seyler) who are each conducting an innocent flirtation with someone else. The other two parties, Harvey Fane and vears avo single-handed and 
an Delisse, are represented by Clifford ilison and Miss Rosali ourtneidge. Uncle Henry, a Divorce Ceurt counse 

she spread, that made her iM a = a « me , 7 ve ae : a . ' ” wef ngnaanngy- - , . on a very modest scale 
ru wne), iS scandalised, and resolves to teach them a lesson; so he makes them both believe that the other is planning 

welcome wherever she went a divorce. Eventually they turn the tables on him. Meanwhil, he conducts a tship of his own with ther (M Now she has not only found 


| Phen, 
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the one person everybody 


wanted to know, and, 
when she left, elicited a general How delightful 
she is !"’ 

So examples ad infinitum. Then, in contrast, 
the unpopular aspect ; the reason why I cannot 


tell, I do not like you, Dr. Fell’’; the manner aloof, 
the tone of voice, the mode of expression, maybe 
the light in the eyes, the lines of facial features, the 
gait—all the little details that create the atmosphere 
of a person 

On the stage this differentiation of popularity is 
more marked than elsewhere in life—except on the 
platform and in the law courts. Many actors and 
actresses who have shone in hero parts never 
penetrate further than the esteem of the publi 
They are applauded and forgotten No rush at 
the stage-door to pay them homage or to ask 
for autographs 
as they pass out-—-and that's all 


Perhaps their name is whispered 
Others 

and they may only be exponents of smaller 
parts-—are acclaimed the moment they appear 


[he star may enter unnoticed, or to lukewarm 


applause, but the lesser light has a warm 
reception " he or she is popular, the other 
is not. Thus many players of the front rank 


are hardly ever named when people talk of the 
theatre, and others, far less conspicuous, are 
readily mentioned How often do we not hear 
it ? Very good artist—but won't draw Or, 

I don't think much of the artist, but he will 
draw.” 

What is it? It cannot be merely a ques- 
tion of personal magnetism, for some players 
whose very name means full houses are un- 


magnet One goes to see them because they 

are in the fashion te they are popular but 
they do not move Ihe attraction in a woman 
may be beauty and elegance in a man the cast 


of his face and the lines of his build; it may be 
deportment ; it may be the ring of the voice But 
then there are many beautiful and elegant women 
and splendid men, good actors too, who never become 
popular ‘and there are women ever so plain ungraced 
in every respect, and men bereft of all the attributes 
yf Apollo, who are cherished and welcomed for what 
ever they do 

Time after time I have asked myself and other 
critics of long experienc: I have asked actors and 
And the answer 


managers What is popularity 


has always been inconclusive One can to a certain 


Henrietta Watson).—{Photograph by Foulsham and Lanfield, Lid.| 


concern of many. When he comes to plead for others, 
his cause is half-way gained by the intermediary ; 
when others plead for him there is ready support 


whatever may be asked. When he slips or strays 














A GREAT DANCER WELCOMED 
MME PAVLOVA WHO 


AGAIN IN LONDON 
RECENTLY BEGAN A NEW 
SEASON AT COVENT GARDEN 


Mme Anna Pav va srraneed tc begir or ¢ r weeks 

at Covent Carden Monda ember 28 T . 4 
y _ ni J s at i r fawn f I n T 
and there is nf en of f n he i nse popular 


a happy central home in 
rheatre 
near Westbourne Grove, and obtained a full-fledged 
licence for it, so that it takes rank with regular 


the pretty Century 


theatres, but, with three companies, she is spread 
ing her tenets all over the Metropolis This season 
she has secured no fewer than twelve centres 
in the suburbs, and wherever she goes the local 


authorities muster in force to bid her welcome 
Indeed, London’s Lord Mayor promised, when Arnold 
Bennett's “‘ Great Adventure’ 
campaign at the Century on Sept. 30, to impress his 


cachet on the enterprise by attending with pomy 


should open the winter 


and circumstance 

After that, no doubt, the ordinary playgoer, 
whose knowledge of the whereabouts of the little play 
house has been somewhat hazy, will find his way 
All the world will speak 
of the event, and that is just the advertise 
ment Miss Lena Ashwell needed and deserved, 


to these performances 


for hers is a valiant effort to endow London 
with a real repertory theatre where the best 
plays of modern times are to be seen for 
5s. od. a stall to 1s. 2d. in an excellent pit 
Sutro, tennett, Barri Milne, Monkhouse, 
Noel Coward, St. John Hankin; last but not 
least, Shakespeare and Shaw—the very names 
make the mouth water of the earnest student 
of the drama and bait the pleasure-secker as 
well. And that is not all. Miss Ashwell will 
be the good fairy not only of those who have 
arrived, but of the new-comer seeking a hear 
ing What the ordinary theatre cannot afford 
to do in fear of financial risks, she can venture 
at small outlay Thus her theatre will be- 
come an experimental one where plays can be 
tried out for their artistic merits beyond — the 
consideration of commercial value 
The aspiring actor and actress, too, will have their 
chance [he companies contain a good many names 
well known by their record, but the gates are open 
to the novice, provided there is talent; and, as the 
directress is not only an actress of renown, but a 
competent judge of great « perience, we may expect 
that the bountiful Lap will reveal new talent among 
Withal, Miss Ashwel 


deserve the goodwill and the 


1 


players as well as playwright 


and her fellow-worker 
good wishes -above all, the support—of all who have 
the progress of our theatre at heart Here ‘s good 
luck to her on the voyage, and yet more strength to 


; 


her elbow and—her Laf 


~ 
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THE RETURN OF PAVLOVA: THE FAMOUS DANCER AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Puorocrarus By tus “ Times.” 
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IN “GISELLE,” THE ADAM BALLET WHICH CHARMED THE ‘FORTIES: ANNA PAVLOVA AS GISELLE, AND LAURENT NOVIKOFF AS ALBERT, AT COVENT GARDEN— { 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE AUDITORIUM DURING THE PERFORMANCE. 
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GAUTIER’S ROMANTIC POEM AS A BALLET ANNA PAVLOVA AND LAURENT ONE OF THE DIVERTISSEMENTS I THE COVENT GARDEN PROGRAMME 
NOVIKOFF IN ‘ GISELLE.” 4 4 ANNA PAVLOVA AND ALEXANDRE VOLININE IN “GAVOTTE PAVLOVA i, 
. —— z \ - 32332223822 ssesassesesrssesessees ao = = - ao nn nnn nn ~ 2 
Mme. Anna Pavlova, the famous Russian dancer, began her season of four weeks ’ { the most popular in this number Mme. Pavlova appears a Lire e 
at vent yarden this week with a programme which included Giselle the jress, dancing with Alexandre V nine in a salmon-pink sticrovabl stume, and 
Adar ballet version of the romantic Gautier tale of the peasant gir und the is seen t great advantage The programme is being va “ each pe 
unt which entranced the ‘forties when Grisi appeared in it A number f formance and Mme Paviova is giving a great selectior fron her répertoire 
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FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY J]. A. SHEPHERD, (COPYRIGHTED.) 
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ENOUGH TO MAKE A CAT LAUGH! THE MANGABEY 





IN HIS JACK-IN-THE-BOX TURN. 


ack-in-the-Box rr I 


he Mangabey ring 
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FIGHT FOR A PEANUT. 


Puotocrarus sy Nevitie Kincstox. 
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THE DISPUTE 
PINGO 


BEGAN OVER THE POSSESSION OF A 
SAW IT FIRST, BUT PONGO GOT IT FIRST. 


| IN THIS ROUND PONGO "HELD ON TO THE ROPES AND UPPEK-CUT PINGO, WHO 
* IMMEDIATELY COVERED UP TO AVOID FURTHER PUNISHMENT. PONGO’S ROUND- 





ON THE RIGHT. 





The monkeys at the “Zoo” are a never-failing source of amusement; they seem 


to realise the interest taken tn their antics by their human visitors, and do their 


best to live up to their reputation as comedians. Here we give another enter- 


taining set of photographs by Mr. Neville Kingston, who in our issue of 











SO THEY DESCENDED TO THE BASEMENT AND HAD A HEARTY FOOT-TO-FOOT MIX-UP. 


THIS WAS ANYBODY’S ROUND. 








BOTH WERE VERY TIRED IN THIS ROUND, AND THERE WAS A GOOD 
DEAL OF HOLDING. PINGO MADE USE OF THE ROPES. 











A CLOSE-UP PHOTOGRAPH OF PINGO, THE 
PINGO WISHES 


WINNER, WITH PEANUT. 
TO CHALLENGE TOTO, THE LION, IF A SUFFICIENT 
PURSE OF PEANUTS IS FORTHCOMING. 





September 12 illustrated in similar style an encounter between the lion and tiger 
cubs. On the struggle was between two chimpanzees for 
the possession of a peanut, which in the last photograph is seen between the lips 
of the victor, who is looking very pleased with himself. 


the present occasion 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN. 
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HE QUEEN has had the pleasant companion- 
Balmoral. 
King’s unmarried sister is a great favourite with his 
Majesty and the Queen, both of whom greatly en- 
joyed having her Royal Highness with them on the 


ship of Princess Victoria at 


Victoria and Albert in the spring. Princess 
has been little in the public eye since the 
death of King Edward, when she took over 
the care of Queen Alexandra, to whom she 
has been a constant companion and a de- 
voted daughter. All her life she has been 
most unselfish, thinking always of others. 
In the Royal Family she is greatly beloved, 
and the King consults her in many things; 
while, if anything causes friction, she is the 
peacemaker. Hers is one of those specially 
fine characters known best to those with 
whom she is most closely in touch. 


The Duke and Duchess of Somerset are 
unlikely to take much part in the doings of 
the London season. They 
and, for their position, 
Duke, like most members of the St. Maur 
family, is tall, but not broad with his 
height as his predecessor. The Duchess is a 
white -haired lady of above middle height. 
Their son, Lord Seymour, is Lieut.-Colonel 
(retired) of the Dublin Fusiliers ; he is married, 
and has one son of fifteen. Susan Duchess 
of Somerset, so well known in London, and 
a lady who spends her time and money in 
good works, will still be at 35, Grosvenor 
Square. She is a well-decorated Duchess, 
being a Lady of Justice of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem in England, and 
having the gold medal of the Reconnaissance 
of France, the medal of Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium, the Royal Red Cross of Spain and 
the Red Cross of Serbia 


are quiet people, 
not wealthy The 


so 


Prince Chichibu of Japan seemed greatly 
pleased with all he saw at the Northern Meeting 
at Inverness, and went about with his camera 
very diligently. He is quite a favourite, very 
easily entertained, very amiable, and very 
clever The length of his stay in Britain is 
not determined, but it is likely to be a long 
one. The Japanese think very highly of how 


things are managed in England, and are 


keenly anxious to learn all they can of English ways. 
There are so many foreign countries that admire us 
and our ways, and, so far as they can, copy them, 


that it is rather trying to 
hear some of our own 


Victoria 


success. The Duke, although there is distinct artistic 
talent in the Royal Family, does not himself go in for 


painting. Lady Patricia Ramsay is quite a clever artist 


The 


There is not nearly so much anxiety or curiosity 


about fashions for the autumn and winter as there that 




















AN IMPORTANT WEDDING IN PICTURESQUE MEDIAVA STYLE: 
LORD GLENCONNER AND HIS’ BRIDE (MISS PAMELA PAGET) 
LEAVING WELLS CATHEDRAL AFTER THE CEREMONY. 

The marriage of Lord Glenconner, son of the first Baron Glenconner, and of 
Viscountess Grey of Fallodon, to Miss Pamela Paget, second daughter of Sir Richard 
Paget, Bt., and Lady Muriel Paget, took place on September 25 at Wells Cathedral 
The bride and her bridesmaids wore old English dresses in keeping with the mediaeval 
interior of the Cathedral, and the colour-scheme of the bridesmaids’ 

taken fiom the stained-glass windows. 


dresses was 
{Photograph by Farringdon Photo. Co.) 


used to be just before these seasons began. The reason 
is that dress has become so much more individual. 
Women accede to changes only so far as suits them- 


selves; they are no longer the slaves of designers. 
This is all to the good, and, whatever be the faults 
of present-day dress (and it has plenty of adverse 
criticism), the verdict on any large assemblage of 
well-bred people during last seasoii was invariably 
dress was charming. 


There are a number of 
women who are not sufficiently emancipated 
to be individual in dress, and who do copy 
what they believe to be the fashion. So often 
they exaggerate, so often they caricature, so 
often they misunderstand, that the result is 
really pitiable. 


General Thomas Hickman sublet Kildonan 
Lodge, Sutherland, for this season to Colonel 
Sir Charles and the Hon. Lady Burn, who 
have been there 


since August. The season 
has not been a first-rate one for grouse or 
salmon. Nevertheless, Sir Charles and the 


Hon. Lady Burn, their son, Mr. Robert Ian 
Burn, and their daughter and son-in-law, 
Captain and Mrs. Woodroffe Lang, have had 
a good time. Kildonan is not a large lodge, 


but is beautifully situated, 


and there is a 
good stretch of the Helmsdale River for 
angling. There has been little rain since April, 


so the river was too low for first-rate results 
However, there have been slight spates re- 
cently, and the deer-stalking has been very 
good. Kildonan Strath where the late 
Duke of Sutherland reopened old gold work- 
ings at the urgent request of the crofters 
Gold was found, but not in paying quantities, 


is 


and the crofters were glad enough to get 
rid of the undesirable people it brought 
to look for it. All that remains of the 


washings is the sign post, ‘* Valley of Gold,’ 
in Gaelic. 


General Hickman, who is the well-known 
Master of the Albrighton Foxhounds, and who 
lives at Wergs Hall, near Wolverhampton, is 
now busy with preparations for the next 
season, as cubbing will soon begin. He has had 
a distinguished military career, and is unck 
of Sir Alfred Hickman, second Baronet. Mrs 
Hickman is the daughter of the late Surgeon 
Major Alexander Smith, D.S.O General 
Hickman, to his retirement, held 
several important military commands in South 


previous 


Africa, where, after serving in the Boer War, he 
commanded the Middleburg District of Cape Colony 
His previous war service included the Dongola Ex- 





people, and read some 
of our own newspapers, 
running this country down 
in every possible way 
With us it seems true that 
our enemies are those of 
our own household, and 
our own familiar friends. 


It is quite a novel idea 
to have a show in a West- 
End gallery of pictures 
painted by officers past 
and present of our Ser- 
vices. Such an exhibition 
will be opened on. Octo- 
ber 5, and some really 
good and much very in- 
teresting work will be seen 
Our officers see so many 
parts of the frontiers of 
Empire, and of other not 
too well-known parts of 
the world, that if they are 
clever with the brush they 
will get varied and in- 
teresting results. Some of 
them are clever at sport- 
ing subjects, and their 








pedition and the Sudan 
campaign (Atbara and 
Omdurman). 


The Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland, before 
coming South, had a 
garden party at Dunrobin 
for their tenantry and 
residents in the neighbour- 
hood. It was, of course, a 
democratic affair, peopk 
of all classes meeting a 
guests. It was a pleasant 
afternoon for all in the 
neighbourhood ; a band 
to enliven proceedings 
and refreshments in larg: 
marquees; the surround- 
ings, of course, beautiful 
The Duke and Duchess 
also attended the Suther 
land County Ball, heki 
on Sept. 29 in Dornoch 
Station Hotel. It, too 
is quite democratic, the 
guests including people 
from the lodges and 
local shopkeepers. It is 
invariably a very jolly 
affair, with a true High 








work will probably be less land flavour about it 
conventional than the pro- PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES AT THE EARL OF BRADFORD'S SHOOTING PARTY: The Duke and Duchess 
fessionally painted pic A DISTINGUISHED GROUP AT BASCOBEL HOUSE, STAFFORDSHIRE have had some very good 
tures The venture is a The names in our photograph are, from left to right (front row) Lady Pulteney, the Countess of Mount Edecumbe, the Dowager stalking in Ben Arnim 
good one, and, as the Duke Countess of Bradford, H.R.H. Princess Mary Viscountess Lascelles, the Countess of Bradford, and Lady Vivian: (back row) forests. Ben Arnim is the 
of Connaught will open Lieut..Gen. Sir W. Pulteney, the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, Mr. A. H. Marshall, Lord Vivian, the Earl of Bradford, Lady Diana 


it, is sure to attain social 


Bridgeman, Viscount Lascelles, and Col 


the Hon. H. G. O. Bridgeman 


{Photograph by Bennett Clark.) 


highest of tl» 
in the district 


mountains 


A. E.L 
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Crewe Hall, Cheshire. The original staircase. 
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HOW LONDON 
WENT TO CHESHIRE 


HE acquisition of landed estates 

was seemingly a simple matter 

in the days of Edward I. By 
sending an armed man twice yearly 
to keep the peace at Chester Fair, 
Thomas de Crue acquired the land 
on which Crewe Hall now stands. 


Some three hundred years later, 
after the property had passed to 
other hands for many generations, 
Sir Randall—or Randulph—Crewe, 
Lord Chief Justice of England 
under James I., was pleased to pur- 
chase this seat of his ancestors, and 
thereupon he made it his life’s 
ambition to build a home worthy of 
his family and station. The measure 
of his success can be gauged by the 
words of a contemporary: “nor 
must it be forgotten that Sir Randall 
first brought the model of excellent 
building into these remote parts, 
yea, brought London into Cheshire, 
in the loftiness, sightliness and 
pleasantness of their structures.” 
Sir Randall fell into disgrace early in Charles’ 
reign for refusing to sanction the King’s 
demand for money supplies, but notwith- 
standing fortune’s reverse he built a house of 
surpassing interest and charm, as may be seen 
by the singularly beautiful old staircase here 
pictured, which was unfortunately destroyed 
in the disastrous fire of last century. 

The times which saw the building of Crewe 
Hall three hundred years ago mark also the 
first years of “ John Haig” the famous Scotch 
Whisky, now world renowned for the same 
true quality and perfect maturity which first 
gained it reputation. 


Buffet carly 17th century. 





The solid magnificence of this period was 
due mainly to the skill of the wood- 
carvers. 
days the Buffet or Court Cupboard 
blossomed and from this through many 
stages, mostly very beautiful, comes the 
sideboard of to-day. 


From the food hutch of Tudor 


HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST. SW1 




















A visit to the coiffeur is essential 
before the evening's festivity, and 
Shingled and cropped heads ave 
trimmed and rendered faultless in the 
splendid hairdressing salon at Marshall 
and Snelgrove's, Oxjord Street, W. 


the models were surprisingly varied. 
> of the new mode, had a long coat 

of tweed woven in a fancy pat- 

tern and lined with crépe-de- 
Chine. The frock had a straight top of 
the latter material, and a flaring skirt 
edged with tiers of tweed. Another effect- 
ive two-piece affair had a coat of blue 
nappa (the supple leather of which gloves 
are made) trimmed with grey fur and lined 
with a grey cloth, which fashioned also the 
neat tailored frock beneath. 


Velvet vereus Gold tissue or gilt kid 

Gold Kid were introduced with 
great effect in many of 
the afternoon frocks 
shown by Jay’s. One striking model of 
black velvet opened on an underdress of 
black and gold brocade, completed with a 
high coliar and deep cuffs; and another 
of beige kasha had a long coatee of shim- 
mering gold tissue. Jumpers and turbans 
of tissue were worn with several suits, and 
one picturesque marquise’ hat and 
dress in black velvet boasted gauntlet cuffs 
and a deep collar of silver kid richly em- 
broidered with blue and black. As for 
velvet, there is seemingly no end to its 
usefulness this season There were beau- 
tiful evening gowns and cloaks fashioned 
of chiffon velvet embroidered with Rhine- 
stones and crystals; afternoon frocks, long- 
sleeved or sleeveless; two-piece models, 
one printed with lizard markings; and 
last, but by no means least, simple, per- 
fectly tailored suits. A coat and skirt 
which aroused great interest was built 
of nigger velvet bound with braid, and 
with it was worn a rust-coloured stock and 
high stiff collar like a man’s version of the 
Elizabethan ruffle 


and Tissue. 


Owing to the import- 

Fur and Fur- ance attached to mate- 
Lined Coats. rials nowadays, there 
will be a decided vogue this winter for 
cloth coats lined with fur. At Jay's a 
three-piece suit of velvet had the coat 
lined with mink; while another was of 
kasha lined with squirrel. Then a black 
georgette coat with the back cleverly 


atmosphere of expectancy which w 





©. 


The Day of The curtain 


the Mannequin. has at last 
rung up on 


the stage of fashion, and disclosed 
the secrets which Paris has been 
sedulously guarding for many 
weeks. From the many eaprices 
of the mode emerge two interest- 
ing features—the vogue for tweed 
and velvet used on every possible 
occasion, and the shortness of the 
flaring skirts. At the dress parade 
at Jay's, Regent Street, W., re- 
cently the crowded salons held an 
as by no means disappointed, for 
A delightful two-piece suit, typical 
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Here is a pretty dance frock of 
| | blue crépe-de-Chine trimmed 
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the day’s dust; and powder, 
rouge, and lipstick carefully 
chosen to suit the needs of her 
individual skin. And the woman 
who wishes to look her best on 
a special occasion spends half an 
hour in the soothing hands of a 
beauty expert, who banishes A soothing half-hour’s 
every trace of fatigue, restoring beauty treatment before 
the freshness of youth. dressing for the evening will banish ali 
signs of fatigue and give youth and 
Where to be The coiffure beauty to the most jaded complexion. 
is a problem 
which has but two answers, right and wrong. And 
in these days of shingled locks it is more than 
ever essential that the hair should be faultlessly cut and trimmed. 
Staffed by experts and fitted with every luxury is the hairdressing 
salon of Marshall and Snelgrove, Oxford Street, W., where every 
branch of hairdressing is carried out. There are the original shingle, 
the Eton crop, and the fascinating compromise between the two which 
is pictured on the left of this page—all are carefully tended with the 
happiest results. And powders, perfumes, and creams to suit every 
complexion can be found in these salons, so that even the busiest 
woman can satisfy all her require- 
ments in a few moments when 
shopping under this roof. 


Shingled and 
Trimmed. 





Dancing has be- 






















¢- . 
fhe >, eae aa come so muc ha 
pen — habit nowadays 
& / om \ that three or four frocks are necessary where 
i ( db edd formerly two would suffice. Consequently, 
A \ fa) price is an important item, and it is good 


news indeed to hear that Dickins and Jones, 
Regent Street, W., are making a feature of 
delightful evening frocks at 6 guineas and 
98s. 6d. At the former amount is the graceful 
affair pictured on the left, expressed in blue 
crépe-de-Chine tiered with shaded fringe. The 
back is cleverly draped to give the effect of a 
Spanish shawl. Several other colours are 
available, and white fringed with shaded 
rose is particularly effective. Another pretty 
model is of georgette with godet sides fashioned 
of frills of shaded taffeta. For 98s. 6d. there 
are frocks of georgette on silk, some em- 
broidered with crystals, others plissé in 
\ three shades; while a note must be 
made of the fact that outsize 
frocks are available for the 
same modest sum, carried out 
in broché and marocain cut on 
slimming cross-over lines. 


Evening Cloaks and Wraps. 
Pleasantly moderate in price, 
too, is the attractive evening 


| wrap pictured here. It is of 
| | with shaded fringe. It hails black chiffon velvet fringed with 
| | from the salons of Dickins steel beads and lined with fancy 
LY i and Jones, Regent Siveet, W. rayon in a deep-rose nuance. 
}) The price is 10} guineas, and it 


quilted and the skirt flaring gracefully from the hips proved to be lined with 


moleskin. The fur coats ‘themselves were 
golden moleskin trimmed with Kamchatka 


extraordinarily handsome. One was 
fox, and another broadtail collared 


with chinchilla, while a beautiful cape reproduced the herring-bone pattern in 


its fine markings 


Preparing for 
Autumn Evening 
Festivities. 


Autumn heralds the beginning of dinners and dances, when 
the engagement book fills up steadily until Christmas Since 
the fashions are no longer a cause for speculation, there is no 
need to delay in the acquisition of pretty frocks and wraps for 


these occasions. But the loveliest clothes will be wasted if they are not given 


the background of a perfect com 
plexion and well-groomed hair, for 
it is in these details lies the secret 
of the well-dressed woman. On her 
toilet-table must stand a good astrin- 
gent lotion which will tone up the 
muscles of the face and close the 


pores; a cleansing cream to banish 




















may be seen at Debenham and 
Freebody's, Wigmore Street, W. 
There are other charming cloaks 
of chiffon velvet lined with 
crépe-de-Chine, the bolster col 
lars completed by long pennons 
knotted loosely at the back, available for 8} gui 
neas—really wonderful investments. For those 
who are not restricted in the matter of expense 


A charming 
cloak of 
chiffon velvet 
fringed with 
steel beads 
and lined 
with rose 
rayon. Itmay 
be studied al 





Debenham } are beautiful models in rich brocades and em 
and Free | > broidered velvets. Another delightful accessory 
body, Wy \  \ for the evening is the fairylike muff fashioned 
more Street as of violets on a bed of georgette pictured 


vu \ \ below 
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The First 
Rule of the Road 


At Olympia you will naturally be thinking of 
the pleasures of the open road you are going 
to enjoy with your new cat. 


But when you take the road be sure you are 
not throwing your kith and kin on the street. 
If the car you buy is not British, you are 
dooming many of your fellow-countrymen to 
prolonged unemployment. 


If you buy a British Car, you are creating work 
for British hands. You are also getting a car 
built of the finest materials by the finest work- 
men in the world—a car that will serve you 


well for years—a car you will always be proud 


to own. ie ; 
BRITISH CAR 


A British Car is a car made entirely in the British Isles, 
of British-made parts and fitted with British- 


made tyres and accessories. 


BRITISH CARS FOR BRITISH FOLK 


2) 
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“ LUBAANTUN.”— (Continued from Page 620.) 
standing accommodation for the spectators who 
came to view whatever performance took place in 
the arena. On the north is a terraced, grand-stand- 
like erection, 34 feet high, and faced with cut stone. 
It consists of four terraces rising one above the other, 
the lowest measuring 114 feet by 34 feet, and being 
capable of holding at least 600 to 700 persons in a 
squatting position, the one usually preferred by the 
Indians. Access to these terraces is obtained by a 
system of subsidiary 


the central arena is visible from nearly the whole of 
it, it must be obvious that this was the most im- 
portant structure in the ruins, round which centred 
the life of the community. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for from 5000 to 10,000 spectators, connoting 
a very large population in the surrounding districts, 
if it were to be even moderately filled; and it is 
hardly conceivable that the builders would have 
expended the immense amount of labour which the 


of people. The question naturally arises, what did 
the people come to see that was of such surpassing 
interest and importance as to draw such an audience ? 
Was it a gladitorial show? A religious ceremony ? 
An athletic contest ? None of these, I think, but 
rather an allegorical dramatic entertainment by 
masked performers, accompanied by music very 
similar to the “ Devil Dance,’ and the “ Monkey 
Dance,”’ of the modern Maya, both of which are 

possibly the. last sur- 





terraces at the sides, 
in order to obviate the 
necessity of late-comers 
squeezing past those 
already seated, a most 
admirable arrangement, 
as most patrons of 
modern theatres. will 
admit. The south side 
of the arena is occupied 
by tiers of broad stone 
seats, forming a sort 
of grand stand, similar 
to, butsomewhat smaller 
than, that on the north. 
The east side is occu- 
pied by a sloping plat- 
form which would afford 
standing room for great 
numbers of the com- 
mon people, and both 
the east and west sides 
contain many _ small, 








vivals of these ancient 
perforraances, which we 
know from writers at 
the time of the Spanish 
Conquest were extraor- 
dinarily popular among 
the Maya peoples. 
Our attention was 
first directed to the 
existence of other ruins 
beneath the structures 
covering the present 
citadel by the fall of a 
great tree, which had 
grown on the top of the 
southern grand stand. 
The roots of this em- 
braced a large section 
of wall, built of finely- 
cut blocks of limestone, 
and, on excavation, this 
wall was unearthed 
almost intact. Further 








flat-topped, stone-faced 
pyramids, the summits 
of which were doubtless 
occupied by the rulers, 
nobles, and priests. The 
seats in this amphi- 
theatre, like those in 
a modern __ theatre, 
differed very much in their distance from, and the 
view which they afforded of, the central arena. 
The pyramid tops may be compared to the boxes, 
the front stone seats to the stalls, the back stone 
seats to the dress and upper circle ; while the sloping 
platforms represent the gallery 

When one observes that this great amphitheatre 
and the seating accommodation around it occupy 
approximately half the total area of the citadel, and 
that either from terraces or the tops of pyramids 





SACRIFICED IN 1918 TO SAVE OTHER SHIPS: THE MONITOR “GLATTON” (SUNK 
BEING SALVED AT DOVER—SHOWING PART OF HER “BLISTER” WITH A TOWER BUILT UPON IT TO CARRY 


A WARNING LIGHT. 


The salvage -ship “ Dapper” is here seen at work, with divers, preparing to raise the monitor “Glatton,” which caught fire at the 
entrance to Dover Harbour seven years ago, when loaded with explosives, and was torpedoed and 
that would have involved adjacent shipping. Sixty ‘men went down in her.—{Photograph by Ceniral Press.[ 


construction of this building must have involved, 
with only stone tools available, unless they were 
certain that adequate use would be made of it. 

There is not in the whole area occupied by the 
ancient Maya, either during the Old or New Empire, 
a single structure analogous to this. Stone-faced 
pyramids and plazas exist in plenty, but this is the 
single instance in which the two have been com- 
bined with the obvious intention of affording a view 
of some ceremony or spectacle to a great concourse 





BY A_ BRITISH TORPEDO) 


sunk to prevent a greater disaster 


excavations at different 
points in the ruins 
brought to light other 
walls, together with 
large quantities of 
smooth stucco, both 
plain and painted, some 
still adherent to the 
original stones. There can, in fact, be no doubt but 
that, beneath the ruins of the citadel as we see them to- 
day, there exist the ruins of a still older city, but so 
deeply covered by the more modern structures as to 
render their excavation a long and costly procedure. 
Such excavation will, however, be well worth the time 
and money expended, for we appear to have here in 
Lubaantun what does not exist in any other Maya 
site—three separate and distinct periods of occupa- 
tion, the most recent represented by the graves found 


(Continued overleaf 
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TWO 40-50 H.P. NEW PHANTOM ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 
and a 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CAR, all fitted with the 


Re ROLLS-ROYCE SIX BRAKES SYSTEM 


5 will be shown on the Rolls-Royce Stand at 


OLYMPIA from October 9th to October 17th 


ch The PRICE of the 40-50 H.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis, including Six Brakes is £1,850 (Long 


xe THE BEST CAR INTHE WORLD 


|} ROUS ROYCE 


Chassis {50 extra) 


The PRICE of the 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis with 4 Speeds and Right-hand Control Levers 
is £1,100 (Front Wheel Brakes {85 extra) 


ROLLS ROYCE LTD 


14/15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 5 


Telegrams: Rolhead, Piccy, London 


Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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“ Art and Letters” 
7") 


DEWAR’S 


THE SPIRIT OF ARTISTRY 


Artistry is just creative genius and has many guises. It has given brush and 
pen the power to express flawlessly in subtle harmonies of line or word things 


that bring happiness or consolation; hope or contentment. And so it certainly 
played a part in the production of ...... 


DEWAR’S 











Continued.) 

in small mounds outside the citadel ; the middle period 
by the amphitheatre, pyramids, plazas, and other 
Structures upon the citadel, and by the innumerable 








Indian to work for us next year, as, unfortunately, 
during our stay, the village was attacked by an 
epidemic of what appeared to be influenza, from which 
fully half the population of two 
or three hundred suffered. Eleven 








men died, amongst them being 
several of those who had been 
working for us. The rumour was 
spread around that the epidemic 
was caused by devils let loose by 
the spirits of their ancestors, whose 
remains they had been digging 
up, and little by little our gang 
melted away, till at last we were 
left without a single labourer, and 
had to leave the ruins some weeks 
before we had intended to. We 
shall, however, return next year 
with a gang of Belize creoles, who 
are unaffected by this particular 
form of superstition; and we look 
forward confident- 
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courting failure. Such seems the lesson of Mr, 
Frederick Lonsdale’s newest piece, “ The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney,”’ in which two such popular ~ 


stars “ as 
Sir Gerald du Maurier and Miss Gladys Cooper figure ; 
it succeeds indeed, but the success is certainly one of 
dialogue rather than of conscientious stagecraft. 
When at the close of the first act Mrs. Cheyney has 
dismissed her guests, and her servants come into her 
drawing-room smoking cigarettes and discussing before 
her their next burglary, we seem in for nothing better 
than conventional crook drama. When in the next 
act Mr. Lonsdale calmly borrows one of the cleverest 
of Sir Arthur Pinero’s devices from ‘ The Gay Lord 
Quex "’ and lets it down, giving us in the locked bed- 
room where peer encounters guilty lady not an attempt 
at passionate climax, and following up the ringing of 
the bell episode with the tamest of confessions, we 
tremble as we seem to see him on the brink of disaster. 
Yet he atones for all his lapses with a sparkling 
finish. The players have only to deliver their lines 
smartly, but they all do that superlatively well. 





ly to a successful 
field season and 
the discovery of 
material which will 
throw light on that 








RUMOURED TO HAVE BEEN 


“KILLED” BY A TANK AT 
OF GRATELEY HILL: PRINCE HENRY (CENTRE) AND 

SQUADRON OF 10rnH HUSSARS, DURING THE ARMY 
Prince Henry fought in the “ battle "’ 
forces, as a Mercian cavalry lieutenant, in charge of a squadron of 
Rumour said he had been “ killed’ by a Wessex tank, but in reply 
Prince said: “My squadron was put out of action, but I was with 
a little way back from the road. No! I’m not out of action.” 
he had spent the night in the open with his squadron, and added: 


much; it was too cold.”"—-(Photograph by G.P.U.] 


ruins found in its neighbourhood; while the oldest is 
represented by the ruined structures lying beneath 
the citadel. 

Unfortunately, labour is extremely difficult to 
procure in the neighbourhood of the ruins, and we 
were compelled to use exclusively men from the small 
Kekchi Indian village of San Pedro. They are poor 
labourers at the best, constitutionally incapable of 
prolonged hard work, to which they are totally 
unaccustomed, and further handicapped by malaria, 
enormously enlarged spleens, anemia, and hook- 
worm. We shall probably, however, not get a single 


of Grateley Hill, between the Wessex and Mercian 


fascinating mys- 
tery, the origin of 


THE “ BATTLE” — 
PART OF HIS the Maya civilisa- 
tion. 


MANCEUVRES. a 


THE NEW LONS- 
DALE PLAY AT 
THE ST. JAMES’S, 
Granted wit, and 
with it an unfail- 
ing sense of the 
theatre, and it is astonishing what 
liberties you may take with your 
public as playwright. Your wit must 
be rich in its flow, must be triumph- 
antly insolent in its attack, must be 
at call the moment you are ina 
tight place; but so long as it can 


the 10th Hussars 
to an enquiry, the 
the automatic rifles 
He remarked that 
“We didn’t sleep 














be relied on for help and flourished 
with an 
modes, 


A DISABLED 
MEN EXECUTING EMERGENCY REPAIRS TO 
IN A WOOD. 


air, you may mix up your 
hint at one type of play 
and plunge into another, and trot 
out any old situations without 





“ DRAGON” 


DURING THE ARMY MANCEUVRES: ARTILLERY- 


A “CATERPILLAR” TRACTOR 


Photograph by Sport and General. 
















Parade of Autumn Fashions 


Mannequin Parades in the showroom every Wed- 
nesday during October. Many interesting new 
ideas in tailored Costumes, Gowns, a-piece 
Suits, Overcoats, Fur Coats, Riding Habits 






& JONES 






























| ax ¢ and Ski-ing Outfits will be shewn. 
| REGENT ST- LONDON WA, 11.30 to 12.30 and 3 to 4.30. 
| 
Ae Vogue — 
COLOURE / 
| UL 
| “ KENDAL.” 
An Afternoon Coat in 
1 all shades of Velour, 
: 7 lined through Silk, and 
| ” trimmed with fur as 
. - desired. FROM 
| 7 ; Gn 
4: ; 12: $s. 
/ OLOUR plays an important \ 
part in the new Autumn 
Knitted wear: whether to 
i contrast or to blend—brilliant and 
fascinating colours touch all the 
} new models. 
a The charming Jumper here illus- 4 
: trated is made in fine Alpaca Lace 
J Wool, in bright multi-colourings. «qP 
: The predominating shades are 


saxe/silver, tan/drab, covert/silver, 
saxe/white, chamois/salmon, orange 
white, fawn/almond, beige/almond, 


almond /silver, cinnamon/ 


Write for a copy of our Automn 
Catalogue de Inxe, it will be sent 


“é LANCASTER.” 


New Model of Raincoat 
lined throughout with 


Pg ae Ts Gas 
-NICOLL 


120, Regent St.,W.1 


Rue Tronchet, Paris. 
John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


H. ]. Nicoll & Co., Lad 


brown, champagne/beige 
and white/orange 


free on application 


DICKINS & JONES, Led, W.1 
= 
i » 
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e HOME AGAIN, FROM VIRGINIAL ® 


Wills’s 


GOLD FLAKE 


CIGARETTES 
10 for 6d. 


oY WV. D. & H. O. Wills. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland),Litd. - se 
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RADIO NOTES. 


OST radio listeners possessing receivers capable 

of tuning-in distant broadcasting stations 

know how necessary it is to-turn the condenser dials 
with the utmost care if the station desired is to be 
reached satisfactorily. The slightest 
movement of the dial after finding 





construction, is silent, as it does not cause the clicking 
noises often associated with geared dials. 

The seven-to-one reduction is obtained by means 
of a novel friction-driven epicyclic gear, which has 
nothing to go wrong, and any slight wear is self- 
compensated. Before being offered to the public, 


At the London station the announcer will indicate 
the sequence of these thoughts, and the duration of 
each concentration. A number of celebrities in 
various walks of life seated in a room prepared for 
the purpose, but removed from the studio, will en- 
deavour to record the thoughts being concentrated 
upon by listeners. At regular inter- 
vals corresponding to the times at 





the most sensilive spot imvari- 
ably cuts out whatever was be- 
ing heard, and great judgment, 
combined with a steady hand, is 
required to bring the station 
back again. There still may be 
many listeners who turn the dials 
too quickly, and so miss those 
little sounds which indicate that 
the set has responded to waves 
issuing perhaps from stations several 
hundred miles away. That the 
art of fine tuning is of great in- 
terest to listeners was demonstra- 
ted at the recent Radio Exhi- 
bition at the Royal Albert Hall, 
where numbers of visitors could 
be seen examining various types 
of ‘“‘slow-motion’’ condensers 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Of 
special interest was a Super- 
Vernier dial which may be bought 
at the low price of 7s. 6d., for 
attaching to any existing con- 
denser, to a reaction coupling, a 
variometer, or any other piece of 
receiving equipment that turns, but 
requires fine adjustment. The new 
dial, which is a product of Burn- 








which each concentrated effort ex- 
pires, the celebrities will record on 
paper the impression dominant in 
their minds at the moment. The 
papers will be folded and passed 
direct to the announcer, who will not 
open them until he is ready to com- 
municate them to listeners. The 
experiment has considerable possi 
bilities in a scientific sense, but 
also may provide listeners with 
some merriment. 

This Sunday, Oct. 4, Birmingham 
station will broadcast Evensong 
from Worcester Cathedral at 4 p.m. 
“Come Now, Saviour,’’ by Bach, 
will be sung by the choir, under the 
direction of Sir Ivor Atkins, and the 
anthem, which is unaccompanied, 
will be “ There is an old Belief,’’ by 
Sir Hubert Parry. Handel's over- 
ture, ‘“ Arminius,’’ will be the 
closing voluntary. Two distinguished 
speakers, Dame Henrietta Barnett 
and Sir Oliver Lodge, will broad- 
cast a discussion on Tuesday next, 
at 10.10 p.m., the subject being, 
** Matters that Matter.’’ 

The Postmaster-General wishes 








dept, Ltd., has a gear ratio of 7 
to 1; consequently, when the dial- 
knob is given one complete turn, 
the condenser vanes only move 
one-seventh of their total range; 
therefore, to complete one whole 
turn of the condenser, the dial- 
knob must be rotated seven times. Such slow 
action renders it much easier to make the minute 
adjustments which are necessary when _ receiv- 
ing distant broadcasts, and also affords a better 
chance of separating those stations working on wave- 
lengths only a few metres apart. The mechanism 
is free from backlash, and, by reason of its special 


A FAMOUS 








“CHARACTER” ENTERTAINER BROADCASTS: MR. BRANSBY WILLIAMS 


AT LONDON STATION 


test dials were given half-a-million revolutions, after 
which it was found that no adjustment was necessary. 

The British Broadcasting Company announces 
that a novelty of unusual interest will be broadcast 
on Oct. 28, at 10.30 p.m. It is proposed to suggest 
to the millions of B.B.C. listeners that they con- 
centrate their minds on a series of special thoughts. 





{Photograph by Barratt.) 


again to point out that the legal 
obligation to take out a license for 
a wireless receiving-set—crystal or 


Millions of radio listeners have been thrilled recently by the wonderful character-studies delivered by Mr. Bransby valve—has been placed beyond any 
Williams, who is especially famous for his impersonations of characters from the works of Charles Dickens. 
Our illustration shows Mr. Bransby Williams broadcasting at 2LO, on the occasion of his farewell performance 

before leaving for a tour in the United States. 


doubt by the Wireless Telegraphy 
(Explanation) Act. He trusts that 
any persons who have failed hither- 
to to take out licenses will do so at once; and 
he thinks it right to repeat that he proposes in 
future to institute proceedings in cases coming to 
his knowledge in which wireless sets are installed 
or used without licenses, which can be obtained 
at any of the chief post offices on payment of the 
annual fee of ten shillings. 




















For the Moors 
For the Country House 


Wherever you may be spending the shooting 
season both you and your guests will need 
refreshment, and the very nicest beverage 
you can obtain is 


KIA-ORA 


LEMON SQUASH 


because it is made from fresh lemon juice 
* Kia-Ora" is suit- 
able for all occasions, especially during 
the “shoot,” when some of your meals 
must necessarily be taken in the open air. 


and white cane sugar. 


You will appreciate the convenience of 
*Kia~-Ora'—simply add cold water for a 
still drink, soda water for a sparkling 
drink —nothing could be less troublesome. 


Unlike some other brands, ‘ Kia-Ora’ is 


highly concentrated, a large bottle making 24 


_— to 30 glasses of Lemon Squash or Lemonade. 


PPP PP PPP rr? Teer te? Tee eee ae Tee ee eee 


2/2 and 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sole Makers: 


KIA-ORA LTD., BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E.1. 


: 
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LENGTHENING EVENINGS 
are made lIdyllic with 





( i ey Se 
fete) UWhoco/ate. 
FOUR SHILLINGS PER POUND 


THE VALUE IS IN THE CHOCOLATES, 
NOT THE BOX. 


Sold in the Salons at the Corner Houses, Maison Lyons and Lyons Tea- 
shops, in Theatres and Cinemas, and by good Confectioners everywhere. 


J. LYONS & CO LTD CADBY HALL, KENSINGTON, LONDON. W 


. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


The White A week or two ago, in discussing 
ay road safety and the “ white line, 

I expressed a hope that the use 

of the latter would not be overdone by the authorities 
in the way that has happened regarding the red 


with a knowledge of the conditions and the usual 
traffic of the place should be asked for their views 
I am aware that there are not a great many highway 
authorities of which all the members are non-motorists, 
or which are not served by one or more motoring 
officials. But there is wisdom in more than one 
counsel; and, even though there might be some 
P imaginary loss of dignity in con 
sulting outside opinion, against 
that is the fact that safety 





ee 








comes first. Once get the white 
line as much abused in its 
use as the triangic, and the 
whole effectiveness of it has 
gone. It is idle to argue about 
penalties for transgressing its 
warning —what we want is to 
make the roads safe, and to 
that end to keep all road warn 
ings significant and therefore 
efiective 

Gear-Lever yaw op = 


° seemed as though 
Position. 


every manu 
facturer had 
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inconvenient — they got in the way of the driver 
and passenger, made it difficult for a third person 
to be carried in the front seat, and made the use of 
a single rug next to impossible 

For my part, I do not particularly mind which 
type of design is used. I do not find any difference 
in control, although I am constantly changing from 
one to the other. In some small cars I certainly 
agree that the central levers are a nuisance, but that 
is generally due to the fact that there is next to no 
room in the cockpit in any case, and irrespective ot 
the position of the controls. In the bigger cars, as 
a rule, | have not suffered from the disabilities noted 
and for several reasons I have a distinct preference 
for the central controls. However, it would seem 
that I am in a minority, for I am told that more than 
one maker who has hitherto pinned his faith to 
centrally disposed levers will be found, at the Show 
to have gone back on his opinions and to have moved 
everything to the driver's right hand 


During a recent brief run 
round the Midland motor 
factories, I was shown, and had a very short road 
Continued overitas . 


An Attractive New Model. 





made up his 
mind to the 
adoption of 
the centrally 





WITH ITS HOOD AND SIDE CURTAINS ERECTED: 
*TOURING CAR WITH AN ENGLISH BODY, WHICH 


triangle. This last device has become so common 
that it is virtually meaningless, and it would be 
a calamity if the promiscuous use of the white 
line were similarly to render it merely a negation 
This same fear has been officially expressed by the 
secretary of the Royal Automobile Club, in a letter 
to the Times He points out, as I did, that the white 
line is an undoubted aid to road safety, but that its 
very attractiveness may lead local authorities to 
make use of it indiscriminately, and in situations 
where no actual need exists. It seems to me that 
here is a direction in which local motorists might 
be of great assistance to their highway authorities 
I suggest that, when the latter are of opinion that a 
white line at any corner or curve within their juris 
diction might be of advantage, local car -owners 


A DODGE BROTHERS and hand- 
IS SOLD AT £355 


placed gear 


brake levers 
There was 
much discussion about it. On the 
one hand, the advocates of the 
central position maintained that, as 
the action of the gear-lever was 
positive and direct, it was more 
mechanical, there were fewer parts 
to lubricate, less wear on the whok 
selector mechanism, and, moreover, 
it cost less tomake. On the other, 
it was pointed out that, as hitherto 
all these parts of the control gear 
had been positioned to the right 
of the driver, there was no need to | 














change—an argument of conserva- 
tism, no doubt Further, it was 


argued that the central levers were 


“ON WITH THE DANCE MLLE. ALICE DELYSIA, THE STAR OF THE 
LONDON PAVILION REVUE, WITH HER 11.4-H.P. CITROEN LANDAULETTE 





scope for choice. 


fitment. 


which this remark can be applied. 


IMPROVING ON OUR BEST 


HE attractive range of Humber Cars for the new season reflects our 
traditional policy of improving upon our best and provides unlimited 
There are three models, the 9/20 h.p., 12/25 h.p. 
and 15/40h.p., comprising 2/3 Seaters, 4/5 Seater Tourers and Saloons, 
whilst the 12/25 h.p. range includes a beautifully designed }-Coupeé. 


All 12/25 h.p. and 15/40 h.p. Open Cars are equipped with a perfect weatherproof 
The side windows of celluloid, mounted in mgid metal frames, disappear into 
the doors and body framework when not required in use. 
retains its pleasing lines as an Open Touring Car and is the only car on the market to 
Our 9,20 h.p. All-Weather Equipped Car super- 
sedes the 8/18 h.p. Car, listed for the past three years and is introduced in response 
to many of our customers requests for a light touring car on the same lines as our 


12/25 hp. and 15/40 h.p. Models. Dunlop Tyres standard. 


When erected the car 











15/40 h.p. Four-door Saloon 


fest End Showrooms 


Service Depét 





Inspect our Exhibit at Olympia, STAND 213 
or send for Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 


HUMBER Liv, COVENTRY. 


Export Branch Office 


seveeenneon EXHIBIT ~~~; 





STAND 


2135 


OLYMPIA | 


Oct 9-17. 
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9/20 h.p. 4-Seater ° - £260 : 
9/20 h.p. Saloon - £315 
12/25 h.p. 4-5 Seater Tourer- £440 
12/25 h.p. 4-door Saloon - £555 : 
15/40 hp. 5-Seater Tower - £2645 } 
15/40 h.p. 4-door Saloon £860 ! 


LONDON : 

Humber House, 94, New Bond Street, W.! 
32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C 1 

Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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BE GUIDED BY THE WINNERS 
OF WORLDS RECORDS AND 
INTERNATIONAL ROAD RACES— 


FIT THE INCOMPARABLE 
BOSCH MAGNETO 


SOLE AGENTS FOR GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND, 


J. A. STEVENS, LTD. 


Head Office & Works— 


Upper Rathbone Place, London, W.1. 
Telephone Museum 5600. Telegrams—Elechright, Wesdo, London. 
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Che Car of International Reputation. 
Value is intrinsic 
not superficial. 


All possible care is taken to 
ensure that each car worthily 
upholds FIAT great reputation for 
reliability, advance design, dura- 
bility and low maintenance costs. 


Representative examples 





of the 1925-6 Season 





5-SEATER m 
TOURING £620 | 


SALOON - £750 al 








WORLD'S 
MOST 
FAXOUS 
EIGHT. 


Eight Cylinders in 
line, Overhead V alves, 
Lanchester Vibration 
Damper, Stromberg 
Carburettor, Dejon 
Electrical Equip- 
ment, Single Plate 
Clutch, Rubber 
Shock Insulators, 
Perrot Four-wheel 
Brakes, Gabriel 
Snubbers, Wood 
Wheels. Long Wheel- 
base (124 in.) 





STAND 56 
MOTOR SHOW 





LOCOMOBILE 








Never before has there been a Locomobile 
model offered at anything but a very high 
price. For 25 years it has stood supreme 
as the world’s most exclusive car. At 
once a tradition, a symbol and an aspira- 
tion. But the new Locomobile Junior 
Eight brings the excellence of this fine 
old name to the much wider field of the 
moderate-price class and creates an 
entirely unprecedented opportunity. 

The great economy of the Junior Eight 
does not end at its low price. In taxable 
h.p. (25°3), and in petrol consumption 
(20/22) m.p.g. it is strictly comparative in 
cost to any mass-produced “Six.” Its 
engine is the smoothest straight Eight ever 
built. Yet this is only one of its many 
fine distinctions. 


DURANT MOTORS, Ltd., 


Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood, 
LONDON, N.W.§8. 





JUNIOR EIGHT & 














Cars, including 
the New 7 hp. 
& de Luxe Coachwork 
will be exhibited on 
STAND No. 185 
OLYMPIA. 


Fiat range of models comprise : 7 h.p., 10/15 h.p., 
15/20 h.p., 20/30 h.p. (6 cylinder), 40 h.p. (6 cylinder). 
Front Wheel Brakes. 


Standard Equipment for every touring car and chassis, 
excepl the Popular model, includes: Electric Lighting 
Sef and Starter, 5 Lamps, Clock, Speedometer, Spar 
Wheel and 5 Tyres. Any type of coachwork supplied. 


WARNING. — With every 
Fiat Car a full guarantee is Illustrated Special Booklet 
issued by this Company. Every post free 

purchaser should obtain this Registered Offices € Showrooms 
guarantee, and ece that it 43-44, ALBEMARLE STREET 
bears the chassis and engine LONDON, W.1 
numbers of the machine pur- Telephone; Gerrard poq6 (4 lines 
chased. The public is warned Wires: “ Fiatism, Piccy, London 
not to purchase a car with- Works 

out this guarantee. WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX 


Gradual Payments arranged 


FIAT (England) LIMITED. 
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Continued. } 


experience with, the new 14-h.p. Hillman car. This 
firm has apparently come to the same conclusion 
as many of us have reached—that the conventional 
119-h.p. car has not sufficient length of chassis or 


enough engine-power to 
make up into a satis- 
factory four-seater 
* family ’’ car. Instead 
of adding another model 
to their list, the Hillman 
Company has, very 
wisely I think, decided 
to adhere to the one- 
model policy, but to 
make that one a car 
which will serve liter- 
ally as an all - purpose 
vehicle. Later on I 
may probably discuss 
the details of its de- 
sign at length; but it 
will be enough to say 
for the moment that 
it looks to me like a 
very attractive chassis 
indeed. The whole lay- 
out is clean and simple 
to a degree, and it is 
obvious that a very 
great deal of careful 
and painstaking thought 
has been put into it. 
To look at the chassis 
it appears more re- 
miniscent of the Italian 
idea of design than 
anything, which is to 
pay it a very high 
compliment. Efficiency 
combined with simpli- 
city and ease of upkeep 
has obviously been the 
ideal the designer has 
had before him. Nor 
has expense been spared 
tomake the car a worthy 
expression of that 
ideal. For instance, 


there are several ways of applying the four-wheel 
braking principle, most of which could be used 
without let or hindrance, but in this case the best 
of mechanically operated systems—the Hotchkiss 


to wit—has been adopted, although the payment 


of royalties is incurred. 


My experience on the road was, owing to the 
pressure of time, confined to a dash for a train with 

















A FINE SCOTTISH WAR MEMORIAL UNVEILED: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY AT DUNFERMLINE, 


PERFORMED BY SIR RALPH ANSTRUTHER. 


The Dunfermline War Memorial, which has been erected at a cost of £20,000, was unveiled a few days ago by Sir Ralph Anstruther, Bt., 
of Balcaskie, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Fife, and Honorary Colonel of the 6/7th (Fife and Perthshire) Battalion of the Black 
Watch. As our photograph shows, the Memorial is an imposing structure consisting of a central cenotaph on a walled stone platfofm 
approached by flights of steps. Dunfermline is an ancient and historic city of Fifeshire. King Robert Bruce was buried there in the 


Abbey church. 
Photograph by Sport and General. 


about half the time 
available that should 
have been. I have 
had more pleasurable 
drives, maybe, but, 
short as was the de- 
monstration, it did 
give me an opportun- 
ity of judging of speed, 
acceleration, braking, 
and general road- 
worthiness. Of course, 
I should not pass a 
considered judgment 
on such a test, but 
it did give me an 
overpowering desire to 
see more of this new 
car, which I really 
think is destined to 
become a popular 
favourite. Ww. W. 


The L.N. E.R. are 
continuing to run their 
through sleeping - cars 
from King’s Cross to 
North Berwick until 
Oct. 7, King’s Cross 
to Lossiemouth until 
Oct. 10, and King’s 
Cross to Fort William 
until Oct. 17, for the 
convenience of late 
holiday - makers. This 
information will not be 
published in the winter 
time-table, so travellers 
interested in the matter 
should make a note 
of the above state- 
ment. 



































12/23 Unic Saloon - - £575. 








Take « long lease of motoring on a UNIC. 


A car that is ially perfect is not necessarily 
mechanically ficient ; many cars sell on appear- 
ance—we sell solely on reputation. 


Own a Unic 12/23, with All-British Coachwork— 
luxurious im design and comfort. Each year of 
ownership creates greater satislaction. 


| PRICES—WITH FOUR- 1 | 
WHEEL BRAKES — inn £475 | 








you had heard before. 


A tell range of models will be exhibited at 
from Oct. %h to 17th. caaare 


Seeing is believing—See Stand 
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ONIC MOTORS — 





BREWER ST., BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD. LONDON, 5S.W.1 
"Phone: VICTORIA 2697. 
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Quality gets you first, with a reproduction of the music 
richer, clearer, truer to the original than anything 
[hen, to your surprise and 
delight, you discover that this better gramophone, 
instead of costing more than other high-grade gramo- 
phones, costs very much less, That such a superb 
instrument can be produced to sell at such a low 
price is as great a triumph as is its wonderful musical 
quality. So there are two sufficient reasons why 
you should choose the Melogram: it is a better 
instrument, and you pay considerably less for it 


L@RAM 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE DECCA. 
Mustrated Catalogue “*N™ from 

“MELOGRAM,” 32.34, WORSHIP STREET, LONDON, EC 2. 

Barnedt-Samud & Sons, Lid. Est. 1852.) 
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MODEL 56, 
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£15 15 0 

10 other Models 
from £5 10 O 
to £24 00 


OF LEADING 
GRAMOPHONE 
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hartods br Huts 


Apart from offering fine shins which are 
guaranteed inevery case to be exactly as described, 
Harrods have earned a reputation for the expert 
modelling of furs. The new flare and godet 


sty les with other cflects approved by Paris, are 


featured at Harrods in a very wide variety. 
Those who desire to have the coat of a 


former season re-fashioned on up-to-date lines 
















may entrust the work to Harrods skilled Furriers 
with every confidence. Harrods will be glad to 


give an ecstunate. 


LITCHFIELD ’ * LIMBOURG 
(On the right) Seal 
(On the left) A grace- Musquash Coat with 
ful Natural Grey collar of sable, » 
Squirrel Cape, made fashionable combina- 
from fine,clear coloured tion ~y rae a 
ins zhi straight mcs OW 
skins ; lined fancy crepe any lining 


Write for Harrods new book of Fur Styles—sent free. 


HARRODS 


Harrods Ltd London South West One 
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Alfred Webb Miles xcelre 


ESTABLISHED IN (841 
8,10,12 BROOK ST HANOVER SQ. LONDON WI. 
TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 9388. 
OVERCOATS | LOUNGE suITs|t DINNER JACKET 


$ulTts 
MADE TO 
MEASURE 


£9°16-0 


READY TO WEAR 
OR MADE TO 
MEASURE 


CuT FROM 
EXCLUSIVE 
MATERIALS 


£5:15-6 £6-6:0 



































ADJUSTABLE ates aie 


REST CHAIRS Write for Catalogue (C7) af Adjustable Chair 


168, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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rHE 
THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 


THUS FAR. oy 2 CG, 
Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net.) 


7; 


SNAITH. (Hodder and 


In a bookseller’s window there are usually visible 
more books than anyone could read in a year 
Accordingly, through our metaphorical “ window,” 
we do not profess to see very far into a new novel, but 
merely to give such obvious data as may enable 
readers to decide whether or not a book is likely to 
interest them. In ‘‘ Thus Far”’ Mr. J. C. Snaith has 
made a new departure (for him) into the realm of murder 
mysteries, and one need not read very far to discover 
that he has done so with conspicuous success. It is no 
commonplace murder, for the victim is a great scientist, 
and the crime is connected with his remarkable re- 
searches in anthropology, and with possibilities of 
extraordinary developments in human nature, such as 
life without food. On the cover is the legend: “ Is 
mankind growing too big for its boots?” Both asa 
tale of detection and as a study in the abnormal this 
is a thrilling and powerful story 


THE CHARTERIS MYSTERY. By A. 


(Collins ; 7s. 6d. net.) 


FIELDING. 


Here again we have a murder mystery, in which 
a certain professor—and the professor’s daughter, 
too—fall victims to some malign hand. In this case, 
however, the crime is not connected with scientific 
discoveries, but with political affairs 
this point would be to give away too 
ingenious plot 


To enlarge on 

much of an 
It is enough to say that this is a clever 
and well-written specimen of detective fiction, and the 
dénouement is another feather in the cap of Inspector 
Pointer, whose “ routine "’ methods prove every bit 
as thrilling as those of the most spectacular of amateur 
‘sleuths.”” The final scene, in which the detective 
unravels the whole tangle in the presence of a number 
of interested parties, including both suspect and 
criminal, and ends by unmasking the unsuspicious 
culprit, is a remarkably 
elucidation of the mystery 


effective and satisfying 
A topical touch is lent 
to some circumstances of the case by recent rumours 
regarding ‘‘ Soviet hirelings in Britain’ and “ the 
Moscow pay roll 
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NO MORE PARADES 
Hueffer) 


By F. M 
(Duckworth; 7s. 6d 


Forp (Ford Madox 
net.) 

The recent publication of Joseph Conrad's post- 
unfinished novel, ‘‘ Suspense,’’ recalls the 
fact that he collaborated with Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer 
in a short novel called 


humous 


“The Nature of a Crime,” 
and that Mr. Hueffer is the author of “‘ Joseph Conrad : 
4 Personal Remembrance.’ Besides various essays 
and critical works, Mr. Hueffer has also two novels to 
his own individual credit——‘ The Marsden Case ” and 
“Some Do Not.”’ In an interesting preface (in the 
form of a letter to a friend) to his new ‘“ war 
** No More Parades,”’ he says : 


” story, 
Some Do Not '’—of 
which this one is not so much a continuation as a 
reinforcement—-showed you the Tory at home during 
war-time ; this shows you the Tory going up the 
line. If I am vouchsafed health and intelligence for 
long enough, I propose to show you the same man 
in the line and in process of being reconstructed.” 
Mr. Hueffer is very anxious to emphasise the fact 
that ‘the opinions of a novelist’s characters are not 
of necessity the opinions of the novelist.”” A glance 
through the book shows, for one thing, that the 
characters express very frank opinions on amatory 
matters. The author indicates 
general purpose when he says: 
have engaged 


something of his 
“Few writers can 
themselves as combatants in what, 
please God, will yet prove to be the war that ended 
war without the intention of aiding with their writings, 
if they survived, in bringing about such a state of 
mind as should end wars as possibilities.” 


FRUSTRATION By 
Allan; 7s. 6d 


/ 


JouN PRESLAND (Philip 


net.) 

A story of a failure, even if it be (as we are asked 
to believe of the hero of “‘ Frustration *’) a ‘* splendid ” 
failure, must necessarily be a little depressing. Pos 
sibly it may have its uses as an object-lesson, and that 
may be an author’s motive in adding a fictitious 
“ failure ’’ to the many encountered in reality. Claude 
Martyn, the hero of this story, was a sensitive, artistic, 
imaginative boy, who, after an unhappy childhood ina 
squalid, uncongenial home in the North Country, was 
adopted and educated by a doctor. Later, we meet him 
grown up, married, and beginning to make his way in 
London. But his marriage has not been a success; 





CIGARETTES 


LAURENS 








We Made Your 
Thresher Trenchcoat 


and satisfied you and thou- 
sands of other officers with the 
best weathercoat the war 
produced. 

The same quality of Tailoring, 
the same quality of Material 
is offered you now in a series 
of winter overcoats ready for 
immediate wear. 


: Write for Folder “D” 
| giving details of a wide selection | 
+ of ready-to-wear Overcoats 


' ‘ 
1 6Gas, Ivo’ 9 Gns. | 


. Patterns of materials 

on request. Coats sent 
THRESHER 
& GLENNY, 


152-153, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Next Somerset House 
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his wife proves herself unworthy, and the old struggle 
between his ideals and his environment is renewed. 
Finally, he is faced with a terrible dilemma, and the 
only way out is through self-sacrifice. The ‘“ moral”’ 
of the book may be a warning to young men about to 
marry to choose “‘ the right sort of girl.’”’ 


THROUGH FLOOD 
WILLIAM MACKENNA 


AND FIRE By Ropert 
(John Murray ; 7s. 6d. net.) 


7 

This is a stirring tale of love and adventure in 
Scotland in the days of the Covenanters—~ those 
glorious days when a man’s creed was more than lip- 
service, and men and women were ready to give life 
and all they loved for their faith.” It opens with a 
pursuit of the fugitive hero, a Covenanter, among the 
heather, by a company of horsemen rhe famous 
John Graham of Claverhouse (“ bonnie Dundee *’) 
figures prominently in the story. He has a tender 
interest in the heroine, a Laird’s daughter who turns 
Covenanter, and for her sake, when sitting in judg- 
ment on the hero, he sentences him to banishment 
(which she must share) instead of death. When we 
finally take leave of the lovers, “‘ ten years had passed 
and ‘‘the old evil order had changed: a new day 
had dawned upon Scotland.” 


THE SMITHS 


smith; 7s. 6d 


By Janet A 
net.) 


FAIRBANK. (Arrow- 

The Smiths of this story do not hail from Surbiton, 
but from Chicago. It is one of those family chronicle 
novels which carry on the fortunes of the house from 
one generation to another. So much, indeed, might 
have been gathered from its dedication “to three 
members of the third generation of Chicagoans.”’ It 
is a good thing that the British reading public should 
learn something about the evolution of American 
family life, in commercial circles, just as Americans 
may learn about ours in such novels as “ The Forsyte 
Saga,"’ or “‘ The Old Wives’ Tale,” or plays of the 
** Milestones "’ type. As indicated by pictures on the 
cover of ‘‘ The Smiths,”’ the period of the book ranges 
from the days of the dashing dog-cart to those of the 
magnificent motor-car, or (as it should be called here) 
automobile. The final word is somewhat pessimistic 
“ Life is all very well to live, Dan 
thinking about.” 


but it won't bear 
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smoke good 
” cigarettes 
You may as 
well have 
the Best. 
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At 44, Old Bond St & All High Class Tobacconists. 
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STOPS NAUSEA AT 
ONCE 


2s Years in Use 
Seld by all Chemists 








British Cliensdle. Best Sporting Facilities 

MURREN Palace Hotel des Alpes, Eiger, 
Regine, and three others. 
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Nature alone won't 
wave the hair. 
Hindes W avers, too, 


must do their share. 





| | This wave is easily 
: effected with 





HINDES 


) HAIR WAVERS 


4 Your smile PATTERN No. 4 
o» Shingled 


od Bobbed Hair 


will show dazzling clear teeth 
in a few days if you do this 






e 
a ° — 
e rhis simple, NEW method removes the stubborn 
2 g d : 
° film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 
) 
™ EN years ago dull and dingy teeth increase, and ugly teeth the order of 
were seen on every side. To-day the day 
they are becoming a rarity. Note the . : 
gleaming smiles you see now wherever 3 times daily 
* a : . ‘ 

S. your eyes turn then note the difference 
| Please don’t believe your te th are In Pepsod nt dental science has dis- Stores, Drapers and Hairdressers everywhere. Price 1/6 the card of four. 
~ 7 ‘different; that they are naturally covered two effective film combatants, 


HINDES LIMITED. 1 TABERNACLE STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C 





Tcolour and dull. You can correct heir action is to curdle the film, then 
1t condition remarkably in even afew remove it | 
i 
| 





Nash’s Highzclass Goods 


beauty Millions now employ them. , P ° 
4 Leading d ntiste advise Po “In i. Old methods of cleansing fail in these at moderate prices. 
| 


Now what you see when that film is 
Modern science has discovered new Temoved—the clearness and whiteness of 


- methods of tooth protection and tooth your teeth—will amaze you. 


ness to yourself, make the test offered results , ae _ , , ’ 
here. Harsh, gritty substances are judged Every arti is Of the highest grade, and the price at which Nash’s 


dangerous to enamel are offering them makes them the finest value obtainable. Special 











ne : attention is drawn to Nash’s ique collecti Oo talian hand ade 
DO THIS—R y i Thus the world has turned, largely , u , rawn ¢ : Na 1S unique Coli os fl a hand-made 
> 7) oy , : " ch can be newe at 1elr Sal Ss. 
‘ emove that dingy _ dental advice, to this new method. ware, which can be viewed at their salon 
a film; it invites tooth It marks the latest findings in modern 
; , a ened SILK LAMP SHADES. 
troubles and ugliness scientific research. +. 
* . * A large selection of elaborate electri 
Run your tongue across your teeth, It will give you the lustrous teeth lamp shades, in smart nd 
, . . . - é 1 n . ng soli 
and you will feel a film. you wonder / “ah other people get. - 3 mes. Sold elseewher : 45 
— one ° wil rive ol yetter yrotectior agains ‘ s - ne o- 
hat film is an enemy to your teeth. , | gi os aw ¢and 5% i 
: . ¢ tooth troubles. And, too, against gum ET Oe 
You must remove it. : ‘ mater |! j 1 shades 10/- 
troubles ; for it firms the gums. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices A few days’ use will prove its power | Ornamental CANDLESTICKS and 
and stays It absorbs aon beyond all doubt. ELECTRIC LAMP STANDS. 
: and gives your teeth that cloudy look Mail the coupon 4 10-day tube will . 
Most tooth troubles have a potential be sent you Tree Use it three times sticks lustr 1, , at 
origin in this film Old-time methods daily morning, evening, at bed-time— sizes ! it carvit 
could not successfully combat it. then note the remarkable difference in FY 1 1/6 


rhat’s why tooth troubles were on the your teeth 
EXTENDING BOOKSTANDS. 
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| Hat . int 
MARK ‘ 


a * Pepsodent 


TRADE 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 








ITALIAN ART CARVINGS AND POTTERY. 


iment we I very 




















Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities . Dn 5/- 
" ; 1s 6 
' | FRE > Mail this for «1718 2 ; . rid 
Send the Coupon y 10-Dey tube to a 
26 10/6 

Maybe your teeth are gloriously | THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, FREE GIFT-""-~ — 
» clear, simply clouded with a (Dept.179) 42, Southwark Bridge Road, . : Post for above : NASH & Co. ; ; ; 
ilm coat. Thousands have London, 8.E.1 : a = he aa den : fs e , : . 
b gleaming, wonderful teeth with Send to— ‘Y P { remit ' “ The Ou ith) Si07 : at 14 ; 
out knowing it you may be NAME seosecees eee eoeeee “ . . = . i eg “geo g 
one. Make this remarkable = |{ , .4..., (Oe) 2112213, Regent St., London, W.1. 

test and find out. Give f address, Write plainly ILN. shsofes Phone Wavfair 5429 (Opt P rty’s New Building 
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THE. PLA YHOUSES. nd Sixpence and the famous dead French pa wee But then he was able to employ leisurely methods, 


G Lit Under the thinnest of disguises the novelist ibtle analysis, descriptive colour and detail in the 


ted the history of the artist. Scarcely portrait of his monster Miss Edith Eilis in her stage 


“EASY MONEY.” AT THE ST. MARTIN'S le creatur this Gaugul though the world idaptation of the story does not repeat Mr. Maughar 






Selected dgain jor Sdle dal WEMBLEY 


A Shield. 


Incorporated in this design is a 
shield, to bring forcibly to your 
mind the fact that the “H.Q.” 
label is your certain shield against 
immaturity. Its protection is 
absolute. Remember — 
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GHLAND QUED | 
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Twelve al —_ 
and i a 
Sto Na —— 
a (Home Market ) 

Avery fine 


- MACDONALD &MUIR_ _ Distilleries: Olon Merc ia i 
LEITH &LONDON en Moray-Gileniive ’ 


and Glenmorangie. ~~ 
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“HOSTS and c it ther in a bro v¥ thinks ! bi nor did M Maugha whitewash rece But how hould she tlow 1s it possi 
I down Elizabethan countr hous that th \ l i 1 hu Strickland \ 1K ful in the glare of the footlights to show the ferocio 
notion behit 


1ind Mr. Brandon Flemi1 nd Mr. Sydney tockbroker up to midd I ldenly left wif intensity of an artist who threw off almost the last 

aceite tami “Reg oe seis dled + ¢] } , i res tabilit it of a passion for art rags of culture the better to pursue his ideal; how 

St. Martin’s lit isa notion that ht to have led | ted tures that | d nobody and set d to indicate the sort of excuse his work and his inspiration 

A t t to th ffered for his savas manne his heartlessness, and 

~ . MI: Hav Pett set for +) part , S th S s wher for ever! t of 1 nev for ever hi if tred petulance on tie tage, ot necessity 

oward who is cl nged by his sweetheart t pend it his friends, for ever fl i himself, as \ lf-explained, he ems too extravagant to be 
But me t w t re e hi lrear he hieved strange credible Mi Ainley, perhaps feeling this, emplo 

é t ‘ l l 1 Euro ha t nia histrio method t uggest the Gauguin 

H y P tri t t t M \l ist fact 1 gi h \ manth pect he ould 

| t! that th lisd d It ! lly nece ! to ld that 

“THE MOON AND SIXPENCE.” AT THE NEW t rut n « tisti t Pol " here t the Ne Theatre is not in 
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OR over 40 years PLAYERS have been producing Cigar- 
ettes in ever-increasing quantities to meet a popuiar 
demand. Their resources are such that at all times the 
choicest and finest growths of matured Virginia leaf are at 
their command—and these alone are used. The conditions 
under which they are manufactured are as perfect as man 
can devise. The manner of their packing, again the out- 
come of 40 years’ experience, ensures their reaching the 
smoker with all their freshness and purity unchanged. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 


Medium 


10 10: 6° 
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Let the Big Six Help You 
When You Go to Paris 


T the Pari 
Illustrated London News,” 


“ The Sketch,” * The 
Sphere,” “The Tatler,” ‘ Eve,” 
* The Illustrated 
Dramatic News,” 13 and 15, 
Rue Taitbout, 
Italiens, 
reading-room where current and 
Big Six” 
publications may be read. In 
addition, 
will gladly be given free of 


Sporting and 


Boulevard des 
there is a comfortable 
back copies of all the ta 


advice and information 


charge on hotels, travel, amuse- 


ments, shops, and the despatch 


of packages to all countries 


throughout the world. 








LONDON NEWS, 
= 











UNIQUE SERIES OF 


JIG-SAW PUZZLES 


BY THE FAMOUS ARTIST 
CHLOE PRESTON. 
Made in Satin Walnut, on the Interlocking System. 12 Designs in Colour 
CAUSES ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 
A Guide Picture given with each Puzzl 
100-Piece Puzzle - - 4 /- post free. 
75-Piece _,, - - - 3B/- 
Co be obtained from all Booksellers, Stationers and Stores, or direct from the Publish 


A. V.N. JONES & CO., 64, Fore St., London E.C.2 


Third Series of the Famous “ BONZO”" 
Series of Jig-Saw Puzzles, Now Ready. 























THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, Ltd. 


Publishers, Authors, Illustrated Press hee nts , should apply 
to the above Agen y in all matters deal ing wt arrangements 
for reproducing Illustrations, Photograp 8 _ he Sole Agent 
for “ The Illustrated London News,” “ The Sketch,” &« 


10, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4. 


























RAPALLO 


(Italian Riviera), near Genoa. 


EXCELSIOR & NEW CASINO HOTEL 


First Class —230 Beds and Baths—Ideal Winter Resort 


Bathing Season — Tennis Concerts Dancing. 





OPEN ALI THE VEAR ROUND. 


LUXURY & COMFORT. 


R O M E (Ludovisi Quarter). 
PALACE HOTEL 


Via V. VENETO. 
A. DELLA CASA. 
Fiuggi— Palazzo Della Fonte— 


Summer Seas yn 








Grand Hotel. 
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“THE WORLD'S BEST HAIR BRUSH,” 
l t IK H 





t pneumatic 
rubber cushion Whit 





RIGBY'S 














A REWARD of 100 POUNDS | 


For bald-headed & beardless. 


'Viows 4 


ee EUXESIS, 


FOR EASY SHAVING 
‘ Put a Tube 
If this is not true The Comos Magazine will pay 


pe a net amount of 100 Pounds “4 


in your Kit Bag. 
to all bald-headed and beardless persons, or persons with 


Low 
thin hair who bave used the Comos-Balsam for three weeks =e, 
without any result. 
One parcel of “ Comos’ costs £1,2 parcels cost £1 15 
nt in ad- — 
LTD., 
re 


vance cash on delivery "Out ‘ot Europe, 


The COMOS MAGAZINE Copenhagen V. Denmark 21 





Kien 5, 


HAIR BRUSH 






RIGBY, BATTCOCK, LTD. 











TAMAR “INDIEN 
GRILLON 


THE LAXATIVE FRUIT LOZENGE for 


CONSTIPATION 


GASTRIC & INTESTINAL TROUBLES 


3/Per Box of all High-Class Chemists 








| Wholesale-67 Southwark Bridge Re London SE 
A EEE —E—EEE 





Oakey's wewuneton’ 
Liquip _. 
pbs Metal Polish 
‘ - é ( f . Metals 
Wm Sanderson & Son Lr 





Distillers, LEITH. 


Our ANAGLYPH Mask ——_ 





i Plase s« me On Anaalyph Vi 
Established Mask ge se stamps [Three-halfpence 
Inland: or Twoper sbelioones Foreia: 
t cove pr stage 
Nar 
Idd 





To THE ILLUSTRAIED LONDON NEWS 
(Anaglyph) 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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JECHSTE 


ee PIANOS 





Charles I. Trooper's Helmet 
with Pisor + Dated 1628 
Hourglass + Dated 1805 


GRAN 


happy combination of 
ri the Bounty of Nature 
and the Blender’s Art 


are renowned all the world over for beauty of 
tone, charm, and exquisite delicacy of touch. 
Every living pianist of international fame 
refers to them in superlatives of admiration. 


- Th 


BECHSTEIN—WELTE 


is the last word in 
REPRODUCING PIANOS, 
and enables you to listen to the playing of the 


= 
ie 













Wn. Grant & Soxs, Lrp oa great pianists on their favourite piano in your 
pag a ong ene Ag A 5 ly own room, or to render your own interpretation. 


and at Wine Merchants to HM. The King 


} SOLE Concessionaires: 
163 Regent Street, w.1 


C. BECHSTEIN PIANO 


COMPANY Ltd., 
65, South Molton Street, W.1. 


.@ -4e 3 = =) 
oa Tales of Aoppman 


SPARE THE STROP AND SPOIL THE KROPP 





peas 




























(& CoO., 















Telegrams | soit ieee The tanning of to-day is usually merited to-morrow. My KROPP 

. —_—__ is the best-tempered bit of steel you could wish to have. Never- 

g MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS theless, a good sound stropping does it no harm. Writing seriously 
| ¢ OF HEATING APPARATUS. you cannot beat a Kropp, and yet, funnily enough, it takes “‘a lot « 
e247 Ore Z ~ yeating,”’ and in its turn is beat every other razor hollow 


game t wee 
Buy a KROPP for CONTENIMENT., 
In Case. Black Handle, 106; Ivory Handle, 18/- 


_KROPP’ 
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= ALL- BRITISH Cuticura Soap Shampoos 
a || |Keep The Scalp Healthy 





Regular shampoos with a suds 
of Cuticura Soap and hot water, 
preceded by light applications of 
Cuticura Ointment, are most effec- 
tive. They do much to cleanse the 


? fost ora 
“Shavers Kut.” f t No. o 
Wholesale only OSBORNE 
GARRETT & Con Ltd., 





London, W 


y// 

















































BRANCH orrices, THOSE FIRST Triet_Priat scalp of dandruff, allay irritation, 
LONDON 1 Brook House, sors, Walbrook, B.C. MIRO WD iS) GREY HAIRS 8° 1 stimulate circulation and promote 
~ Livasrool = ta nv APPEAR JUST ee eee 
- QHEFTIBLD — Moorhest. ASTHMA CURE < HERE po ag ee a luxuriant growth o ir. 
: TOUCH THEM UP WITH Soap 1a. Ointment 1e $4 and fe Gf. Sasoum 20 94. 
Gives quick relief from Asthma, TATC!I 10-TONE ta TK OR Cee 
Catarrh, Colds, etc. miithedl “lent Gil: mail Reng @SS™ Coticura Shaving Stick 1s. 3d. 
4/6a tin at all chemists, Chem sts ces 26 and 46, oF direct 
Tatcho-Tone Co.. 5. Great Queen Street, London, W.C2 
- 





- CARNIVAL 
‘CHOCOLATES 






See the name “Cadbury” on every piece of chocolate 
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“His Master's | : 
Voice” 2 


atest of All Entertainers =. 


ay és 


hey arte 
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Choose your own pro- 
gramme: hear the world’s 
most famous artists and 
play as many encores as you 
please—that’s what you can | , _ F 
do with an “His Master’s ~ elk en 

Voice” instrument and 
records; but this kind of 
entertainment cannot be 
obtained in any other way. 


ee 






Only “His Master’s Voice” 
Records can give you the 


es a SNE Te 
a Rertan +22, 


“CGreatest Artists 


Finest Recording!” 





ae. 


Your local dealer will give you fu'l partic- 
ulars of both instruments and records. 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO., Ltd, 


OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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